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What You Said About... 


ROBIN WILLIAMS Richard Corliss’s 
tribute to the actor-comedian in the 
Aug. 25 issue struck a chord with 
many readers. “The ultimate irony in 
Robin Williams’ death is that he gave 





the day when he might be unable to 
give to himself,” wrote Steve Eklund of Salt Lake City. 
Reader Nancy Tanke was especially moved by Dick 
Cavett’s piece on mental-health issues (“Boxing the 
Black Dog”), calling it “the best article on depression I 
have ever read.” “Richard Corliss, James Poniewozik, 
Eric Dodds and their colleagues have provided Robin’s 
many fans with a eulogy as unforgettable as the man 
himself,” added E.W. Brody of Germantown, Tenn. 
“Their work is the journalistic equivalent of Mork, 
Garp and Aladdin rolled into one. Congratulations!” 


GAZA VS. ISRAEL Karl Vick’s primer “The Accidental 
War” was an “excellent article on the endless war 
between Israel and Palestine,” wrote Mike Wilson 
of Lomita, Calif. But Gerry Gingles of Canby, Minn., 
called it “one-sided,” in part for not mentioning Isra- 
el’s blockade, “which controls water and electricity.” 


oe Hirsch of San oe also objected to the sug- 


refugee crisis. It began, he said, at the behest of neigh- 
boring Arab countries that “immediately declared war 
on Israel and told their people to leave—and that they 
could return after the Jews were driven into the sea.” 









CORE CURRICULUM Haley Sweetland Edwards’ 
story on Mississippi’s debates over core-curriculum 


standards sparked its own debate. “Local districts 
deserve the right to determine what's best for their 


communities,” wrote retired teacher Joe Henry of 
Puyallup, Wash. But Linda Aragon, a third-grade 
teacher in Santa Cruz, Calif., said the standards were 
misrepresented by the “emotional and uninformed” 
and were so basic as to be noncontroversial. “Your 
article ... perfectly illustrates the very reason we 
need those core standards. They are designed to 
teach critical-thinking skills based in logic and fact.” 





? 


BEHIND THE STORY For this week's feature on Fukushima, Japan— 





site of a catastrophic nuclear meltdown after a 2011 earthquake and 
tsunami—TIME's Hannah Beech toured the devastated Daiichi power 
plant. The workers there “are toiling under uncomfortable and highly 


dangerous conditions, but they are helping save Japan,” says Beech. 


“My hard hat is off to them.” 


Want to talk politics? In September, Joe Klein’s annual road trip. 








NOW ON LIGHTBOX 
When she covered the 
Spanish Civil War with 
her friend Robert Capa, 
photographer Kati Horna 
focused her lens not on the 
battlefield (where Capa 
made his name) but on 
the everyday lives of war- 


heads south, where voters will determine whether or not Republicans 
take the Senate in 2015. If you want to put a group together and 
chat with Joe, email him at Joe_Klein@timemagazine.com 


impacted civilians, many of 
them women. For more on 

Horna’s Surrealist-inspired 
images (now part of a Paris 








retrospective), including 
Woman With Mask, left, 
taken in Mexico in 1963, 
visit lightbox.time.com. 


In “The Heart of Comedy” [Aug. 25], we incorrectly described Robin Williams’ role in The Fisher King; he played a homeless man. In 
Milestones in the same issue, we misstated Lauren Bacall’s birthplace; it was the Bronx. 
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Roger 
Federer 


The No. 3 tennis 


player won his third 
tournament 
of the yearin 
Cincinnati 


9 
ha, 








$245,340 


The average cost for a 
middle-income American 
family to raise a child 
born in 2013 until her 
18th birthday 














GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 

wy 100,000 
Number of elephants killed 
by poachers in Africa from 

2010 to 2012. Poaching now 
accounts for approximately 
65% of elephant deaths, up 
Rafael Nadal from 25% a decade ago 





The defending U.S 
Open champion 
withdrew from the 
tournament due to 


an injury 





‘My past is 
littered with 
the bones of 

men who 


were 
enough 
to think I was 
someone 
they could 
sleep on.’ 


MICHELE ROBERTS, 
newly elected head of 
the NBA players’ union, 
to players wondering if 
she could wrangle with 
the male-dominated 
league as its first female 
union chief 











‘We have to 
make sure that 
we don’t burn 
down our 


own house: 


RON JOHNSON, Missouristate 
highway patrol captain, trying to 
calm tensions in Ferguson after 
the police shooting of an 
unarmed teenager sparked a 
series of protests 














‘When you hold negotiations with a terror 
organization, you get more terror.’ 


NAFTALI BENNETT, Israel's Minister of Economy, on the resumption of rocket fire from Gaza 
following the collapse of talks in Egypt and a nearly weeklong cease-fire 





‘THIS FARCE 
OFA 
PROSECUTION 
WILL BE 
REVEALED FOR 
WHAT IT IS.’ 


RICK PERRY, Texas governor, 
who was indicted by a grand 
jury in his home state on 
charges that he abused the 
powers of his office 





Weight, in pounds, of 
an alligator captured 
in Alabama, the 
heaviest ever caught 
in the state 











; s MO’NE DAVIS, 
13-year-old pitcher 
Throwing for Philadelphia's 
70 miles an Taney Dragons, on 
hour. That’s her talents on the 


mound. She threw 
acomplete-game 


throwing 


H H , shutout in her first 
like a girl. Little League 
World Series game 
fe 
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Sources: New York Times (2); AP (2); Politico; ESPN; CBS News 
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—LightBox 


Upward Spiral_ 
"stent from the Shaolin Tagou Martial 
Arts Sci stent through the air during a dress 
rehearsal for” “Building the Dream, a 
performance that took place during the 


opening ceremony of the Youth ae 
Games on Aug. 16 in Nanjing, China. 


Photograph by Donald Chan—Reuters 












FOR PICTURES OF THE WEEK, 
GO TO lightbox.time.com 





ISIS Militants Fight 
On in Tikrit After 
Losing Mosul Dam 


Iraqi and Kurdish forces, backed 

by American air strikes, retook 

the Mosul Dam in northern Iraq 
on Aug. 18, wresting control of the 
strategically important site from 
the Islamic State of Iraq and Greater 
Syria (ISIS). The dam, the country’s 
biggest, holds back 11 billion cubic 
meters of water, which, if released, 
could flood villages and cities all 
the way to Baghdad. 

“If that dam was breached, it 
could have proven catastrophic,” 
President Obama said, calling the 
conquest a “major step forward” in 
the fight against the Sunni militant 
group that seized a large swath of 
northern Iraq in June. 

Beset by U.S. strikes, ISIS re- 
leased a video on Aug. 19 showing 
a militant beheading James Foley, 
an American journalist kidnapped 
in Syria nearly two years ago. The 
video also included a threat to kill 
Steven Sotloff, a freelance jour- 
nalist who has written for TiME, 
among other outlets, and has been 
missing since August 2013. 

Speaking the day after the video 
appeared online, Obama said he 
had spoken to Foley’s parents and 
“told them that we are all heart- 


GERMANY 


‘If you want 
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broken at their loss.” “The entire 
world is appalled by the brutal mur- 
der of Jim Foley,” he said, adding 
that when people harm Americans, 
the U.S. will do “what’s necessary to 
see that justice is done.” 

Iraqi national forces followed up 
the victory at the Mosul Dam with 
an offensive to retake the rebel-held 
city of Tikrit on Aug. 19, but the 
militants managed to push them 
back no fewer than three times. 

The militant resistance in Tikrit 
underlined the challenges facing 
Haider al-Abadi, the Shi‘ite leader 
whois set to replace Nouri al-Maliki 
as the country’s Prime Minister. 
ISIS may have lost the Mosul Dam, 
but as al-Abadi works to form anew 
government, reaching out to Sunni 
and Kurdish leaders, the militant 
group remains a powerfully desta- 
bilizing force inside the country. 








A Kurdish fighter in position for combat 
near the Mosul Dam 


peace, you have 


to use peaceful 


means. 


PAVLO KLIMKIN, Ukraine's Foreign Minister, on Aug. 18 
while in Berlin for talks with his Russian, German and 
French counterparts to end the fighting between Kiev 


and pro-Russian rebels in eastern Ukraine 








DO YOU TRUST 
YOUR BANK? 


Gallup asked 
people in 124 
countries if they 
had confidence 
in their nation’s 
financial 
institutions or 
banks. Here's a 
sampling of 
those who 
said yes: 








26% 
Iceland 


Ea 


23% 
Chile 


EL 


11% 
Cyprus 








3 ESSENTIAL 
FACTS ABOUT 


Marina Silva 


The death of Brazilian presidential 
candidate Eduardo Campos ina 
plane crash on Aug. 13 has turned 
the spotlight on his running mate, 
Marina Silva, whois set to replace 
him on the ballot for the October 
election. Campos was polling 
third ina field led by the incum- 
bent, Dilma Rousseff. Now Silva is 
expected to shake up the race. 


GREEN CREDENTIALS A prominent 
environmental activist, Silva 
became Campos’ unlikely run- 
ning mate on the Socialist Party 
ticket after she failed to obtain the 
necessary number of signatures to 
register her own party. A former 
Minister of the Environment who 
is credited with helping to slow 
deforestation of the Amazon, she 
ran for President in 2010 as the 
Green Party candidate. 


HUMBLE ROOTS Born into a poor 
family of rubber tappers, Silva is 
expected to be more successful 
than Campos in capitalizing on the 
widespread disillusionment that 
has fueled mass protests in Brazil 
since 2013. With the economy slow- 
ing, anger has grown over deterio- 
rating public services even as the 
government supports megaprojects 
like this year’s soccer World Cup. 


EARLY GAINS A poll released on 
Aug. 18, the first since Campos’ 
death, put Silva in second place 
behind Rousseff. Her best shot at 
winning will come if she forces a 
runoff against Rousseff. In such 
a scenario, early polling points to 
a dead heat. 


By Elizabeth Dias and Noah Rayman 
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The Pope's Tour of Asia 


Pope Francis 
celebrated Asian 
Youth Day and 
preached a message 
of unity in South 
Korea, a country that 
is home to some 

5 million Catholics, 
during a five-day tour 
that ended Aug. 18. 
Here are the highlights 
from the Pontiff’s first 
trip to Asia. 


Catholic growth 


The trip came as 
Asia becomes a 
top priority for the 
Vatican. A growing 
number of people 
across the conti- 
nent, now totaling 
over 131 million, 


identify as Catholic. 


Francis will return 
to the region in 
January for a visit 
to Sri Lanka and 
the Philippines. 


Briefing 


The Pope arrives to beatify 124 of South Korea’s earliest Catholic martyrs 


China 


Francis became 
the first Pope to fly 
over the communist 
nation, which has 
no official relations 
with the Vatican. 
During the flight, 
he sent a message 
of goodwill to Presi- 
dent Xi Jinping (in 
which he notably 
avoided the word 
God) and later told 
reporters he hoped 
to visit soon. 


Abortion 


Francis made one 
of the strongest 
pro-life statements 
of his papacy when 
he stopped to 

pray silently at a 
symbolic “cemetery 
for abortion 
victims” about 

120 miles south- 
east of Seoul. 
Abortion is illegal in 
South Korea except 
in special cases 
like rape or incest. 


Iraq 


On his return flight, 
Francis backed 
collective action via 
the U.N. to oppose 
the ISIS militants 
who have attacked 
government forces 
and religious 
minorities in Iraq. 
He also said he 
was willing to visit 
the country but that 
“at the moment 

it is not the best 
thing to do.” 





Trending In 


+ 


ACTIVISM 


Indian human-rights 
activist lrom Sharmila 
was released from a 
prison hospital where 
she had been force- 
fed during a 14-year 
hunger strike 


SCIENCE 
A robot sent to 
hitchhike across 
ber Titeler-Mereliileliciactey 
its 4,000-mile trip 
after three weeks 
on the road 


TRANSPORTATION 
Workers at a port 
east of London found 
a dead Afghan man 
and 34 survivors, 
including women 
and children, ina 
shipping container 


CONFLICT 
Fresh fighting broke 
out in Gaza after 
the collapse of talks 
to forge a lasting 
truce between Israel 
and the militant 


Amount stolen by heavily armed group Hamas 
men who raided the motorcade of a 
Saudi Arabian prince that was en route 
to a Paris airport. No shots were fired, 


and nobody was hurt 


$335,000 











RAQ, GERMANY: AP; SILVA, FRANCE, ACTIVISM, TRANSPORTATION: GETTY IMAGES; SCIENCE: REUTERS; POPE: DPA/LANDOV 
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Border Backlog |mmigration courts are 
buckling from the influx of children 


BY ALEX ALTMAN/NEW ORLEANS 


FOR THE I,07I UNACCOMPANIED MINORS 
who have crossed the southwestern bor- 
der this year and ended up in Louisiana, 
the path to the future runs through a 
courtroom on the 24th floor of an office 
tower in the heart of New Orleans. 

Here, past the heavy doors and security 
guards, a rotating detail of judges deter- 
mines the fate of the immigrant children 
streaming across the border and into the 
state. As they arrive in record numbers, 
the New Orleans immigration court is 
buckling under the strain. 

During the first six months of 2014, 
the court took on 450 juvenile immigra- 
tion cases, according to government 
records obtained by Syracuse University’s 
Transactional Records Access Clearing- 
house, putting it on pace to shatter last 
year’s total of 540 cases. Three years ago, 
it had 71. 

It’s a pattern reflected across the na- 
tion, where immigration courts have be- 
come choke points in the border crisis. 
Overburdened and underfunded, they 
face enormous case backlogs and a lack of 
attorneys to perform work that must of- 
ten be done pro bono. At the end of June, 
the number of cases pending in U.S. im- 


10 





migration courts had climbed to a record 
high of 375,503, according to data 
amassed by Syracuse. 

The stress is particularly acute in New 
Orleans, where a large Honduran popula- 
tion has made the Crescent City a magnet 
for kids fleeing violence in the troubled 
Central American country. Yet Louisiana 
has only about six nonprofit immigration 
lawyers devoted to serving them, says 
Jennifer Rizzo, the national pro bono pro- 
motion counsel for Human Rights First. 

As aresult, children are regularly sum- 
moned without any legal representation to 
complex proceedings that will shape their 
future. At the end of June, the New Or- 
leans immigration court had 1,216 pend- 
ing juvenile immigration cases. In 991 of 


‘[WITHOUT] LEGAL 
REPRESENTATION, THE 
CHANCES OF ... RELIEF 
FROM DEPORTATION 
ARE CLOSE TO ZILCH.’ 


HIROKO KUSUDA, immigration lawyer 


Chasing the dream A family that came 
to the U.S. from Honduras at their home 
ina New Orleans suburb on Aug. 7 


them—81%—the child has no lawyer. 
Overall, 87% of immigrants detained in 
the state lack an attorney, according toa 
study by Human Rights First. “Things 
have reached a crisis point,” Rizzo says. 

Legal representation may be the most 
important factor in determining whether 
an undocumented immigrant remains in 
the U.S. According to the Syracuse analy- 
sis of 100,000 case records, immigrant chil- 
dren represented by an attorney are 
deported about half the time. In cases in 
which juveniles went without an attorney, 
the success rate for staying was just 1 in 10. 

“There’s a likelihood that these kids 
don’t know how to obtain legal represen- 
tation because nobody speaks English,” 
says Hiroko Kusuda, whose law clinic at 
Loyola University in New Orleans is one 
of just three listed service providers in the 
state. “If they don’t have legal representa- 
tion, the chances of them getting relief 
from deportation are close to zilch.” The 
Justice Department’s Executive Office for 
Immigration Review provides interpreter 
services for immigrant children for 
whom English is a challenge, but it can- 
not subsidize lawyers. 

These issues were multiplying even be- 
fore the latest influx of children. Louisi- 
ana has just two immigration courts, and 
the statewide case backlog has soared to 
6,703, up from just 732 a decade ago. “Now 
you don’t even get your first hearing fora 
year,” says Ken Mayeaux, a professor at 
Louisiana State University Law Center, 
who runs an immigration clinic for stu- 
dents. Nationally, the average wait time 
for pending cases has climbed to 587 days. 

It doesn’t help that the New Orleans 
courtis without a single full-time judge. 
Instead, a rotating trio of jurists handle the 
docket, usually commuting from the other 
court, in Oakdale, more than three hours 
northwest of New Orleans. The staffing 
shortage is the result of a hiring freeze im- 
posed in 2011 by Attorney General Eric 
Holder to cut costs in the midst of the reces- 
sion. The freeze was lifted in February. 

The Justice Department declined to say 
when New Orleans will have a new full- 
time judge. a 
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HELP A VETERAN DURIN 
YOUR LUNCH BREAK. 
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One million American troops are coming home with a new mission - 
to find fulfilling private sector careers. You can play a meaningful role in 
their transition from the military to the corporate world by offering career 
guidance on our Q&A online business community, ACP AdvisorNet. 


Volunteer 30 minutes of your time to answer questions from these inspiring 
men and women. You can review a résumé, provide career tips, and share 
industry knowledge. It’s simple - veterans get real advice from real people. 


Thousands of America’s business leaders and veterans are already on 
ACP AdvisorNet. You can be too. 


Join our community at www.acp-advisornet.org 


American Corporate Partners (ACP) is a non-profit organization that assists 
veterans in their career transition from the armed forces to the civilian workforce. 
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Governors Behaving Badly? A criminal 
indictment blurs politics and the law 


BY MICHAEL GRUNWALD 


“I’M HERE TODAY BECAUSE I BELIEVE IN THE 
rule of law,” Texas Governor Rick Perry told 
reporters on Aug. 19. “And I’m here today 
because I did the right thing.” 

Really, Perry was at a Travis County 
courthouse in Austin because he had been 
indicted on two felony counts of abuse of 
power, so he needed to get booked, finger- 
printed and photographed. And he was 
there because the line between playing 





liberal voices, including the New York Times 
and Washington Post editorial pages. Even 
President Obama’s longtime adviser David 
Axelrod tweeted that the charges sounded 
“pretty sketchy.” 

These days, Perry has plenty of company. 
In Wisconsin, prosecutors are investigating 
Republican Governor Scott Walker’s role in 
a “criminal scheme” to evade the inscrutable 
laws barring coordination between cam- 


politics and commit- paigns and outside 
ting crimes has gotten == Sroups. Whether or 
increasingly fuzzy. not it turns out that 
What did the Re- Walker violated the 
publican governor do letter of the law, he has 
to end up with one of now been linked toa 
history’s most impec- “criminal scheme” in 
cable mug shots? He an election year, just 
threatened to veto state as Perry is now an in- 
funding for Travis dicted politician. 
County’s Public Integ- In New Jersey, 
rity Unit unless Demo- investigators remain 
cratic district attorney obsessed with Repub- 
Rosemary Lehmberg lican Governor Chris 
ah pm ing ~ and hi 
she refused to quit, he infamous traffic jam. 
followed through on Democratic New York 
his threat. Perry says Governor Andrew 
Lehmberg’s guilty plea Cuomo could face a 
after a humiliating “I did the right thing” Sympathy even federal investigation 
2013 drunk-driving from liberals has Rick Perry grinning after shutting down 
arrest disqualified her an anticorruption 
for me ae Perry’s ig THREATENING VETOES seca ee 
ics claim he wanted to started poking his 
shut down the unit’s AND BULLYING own allies. Ana 
ois | ST NRMESEE Sanetuete 
research institute STANDARD FARE IN language of criminal- 
that allegedly steered ity, without evidence 
grants to his political TEXAS POLITICS of criminality, in 
cronies. their endless probes 
There are a lot of of Benghazi and other 


intricacies in Texas law, but threatening ve- 
toes and bullying enemies are standard fare 
in Texas politics. Republicans—including 
Perry’s potential opponents in the 2016 
presidential campaign, which he has been 
gearing up to join—raced to denounce his 
indictment as a criminalization of politi- 
cal differences. More telling, so have many 
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purported Obama Administration scandals. 

Prosecutors haven’t provided much evi- 
dence of criminality by Perry either. Grant- 
ed, it’s still early, and his detractors point out 
that he never tried to oust two Republican 
district attorneys who got busted for DUIs. 
But if hypocrisy were a crime, what politi- 
cian wouldn’t bea criminal? 


POLITICS Former state 
attorney general Dan 
Sullivan, right, beat Tea 
Party favorite Joe Miller 
and Lieutenant Governor 
Mead Treadwell in Alaska’s 
contentious GOP 

Senate primary on 

Aug. 19. Sullivan 

will face Democratic 
Senator Mark Begich 

in November's general 
election, a contest that 
could help determine which 
party controls the upper 
chamber. 





SCHOOL SHOOTINGS 
Police arrested two 
teenagers on Aug. 19 

on suspicion of planning 
to carry out a mass 
shooting at their high 
school in Pasadena, 
Calif. The suspects had 
not obtained weapons or 
set a date for the attack, 
but investigators say they 
uncovered evidence of a 
“viable” plot. 


MILITARY 


34 


The number of sailors 
being discharged by the 
U.S. Navy for their role 

in a cheating ring ata 
nuclear training facility 

in Charleston, S.C., 
significantly more than 
were first announced when 
the Pentagon revealed 

the scandal in February. 

At least 68 sailors over 

the past seven years 

were found to have been 
involved in the scheme 

to cheat on qualification 
exams. A criminal 
investigation is under way 
into the 10 people the Navy 
believes organized the long- 
running operation. 
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Don’t Run Out of Money During Retirement 


What Investors Should Worry About 

It’s no secret that the vast majority of Americans entering their retirement years 
are doing so with vastly underfunded retirement savings. However, even if you 
have significant financial assets in your retirement savings, assets in excess of 
$500,000, your hope for a comfortable retirement is hardly assured. In fact, 
you could be headed for a financial disaster just when you can least afford it. 


And that’s why you should request a free copy of Fisher Investments’ The 
15-Minute Retirement Plan: How to Avoid Running Out of Money When You 
Need It Most. Unlike most retirement advice, this guide is written for Time 
readers with investible assets of $500,000 or more. You'll be surprised at what 
you might learn and how much you might benefit. 


The 15-Minute Retirement Plan is loaded with practical information that 
you can use to help meet your personal financial goals in retirement. 
Specifically, you'll learn: 

¢ The truth about how long your nest egg can last 

¢ How much you can safely take as income each year 

¢ How inflation can wreak havoc with your plan and how to deal with it 

¢ Why so-called safe investments just might be the most risky approach 

* How reacting to short-term market movements can hurt your returns 

¢ And much, much more! 


Benefit From The FREE Retirement Guide 

If you have investible assets of $500,000 or more, you're invited to take 
advantage of this opportunity to benefit from the research professionals at 
Fisher Investments. These insights are unique, not available from anyone else 
and absolutely free. We are making this guide available to you for two reasons. 
First, we believe this information will be of great interest and usefulness to 
investors with substantial assets. Second, while there is no obligation or 
assumption that you will be interested in our money management services, 

by sharing our intellectual capital we simultaneously provide a solid 
introduction to Fisher Investments’ philosophy and approach. 


About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a money management firm serving successful individuals 
as well as large institutional investors. With over $58 billion* in assets under 
management and with a track record of over 25 years in bull and bear markets, 
Fisher Investments uses its proprietary research to manage money for investors 
who want their money to last. 


I want to send you The 
15-Minute Retirement Plan 
because it contains valuable 
information you can use to 
help attain one of life’s most 
important assets: financial 
peace of mind. After living 
through the bear market 
and the Great Recession, 
it’s more important than 
ever to request your free 
report, even if you have an 
investment plan in place. 
Just one insight might 
change your future. 

The call to request your 
copy only takes a minute, 


but the rewards could last 
a lifetime. 


\ neat 
Ken Fisher 
— CEO and Co-Chief 


Investment Officer, 
Fisher Investments 


— Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 29 years 

— Author of 10 financial 
books, including four 
New York Times 
bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 


Call today for your FREE report! 
1-800-695-5929 Ext. A754 
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Taking Assault Seriously Colleges 
ramp up efforts to make students safer 


BY ELIZA GRAY 


NEARLY 1.8 MILLION FRESHMAN WOMEN WILL ARRIVE ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES IN THE COMING WEEKS, 
beginning a period of newfound independence, intellectual discovery and, unfortunately, peril. 
One in five women will become the victim of an attempted or completed sexual assault during col- 
lege, according to a 2007 study funded by the National Institute of Justice. The risk for students is 
particularly acute during their first six weeks on campus, when they are getting their bearings and 
experimenting with alcohol. (College men are also at risk: 1 in 16 reports being the victim of an at- 
tempted or completed assault.) Schools are scrambling to keep students safe, spurred by an outcry 
from students and parents. This spring, schools were pushed by new requirements for prevention 
efforts added to the Violence Against Women Act. The Obama Administration also threatened to 
withhold federal funding from schools that fail to adequately protect students. The result has beena 
raft of new programs and policies designed to prevent campus assault—and to enable swift action 
when it occurs. “Campuses that did nothing before suddenly find themselves in a place where they 
are doing something,” says W. Scott Lewis, a higher-education risk-management consultant. The 


question is whether these new efforts will solve an all too persistent problem. 


an 





LAUNCH APPS 


This fall, students at 
in 
Massachusetts will 
be able to use a 
smartphone app to 
ask friends for help 
when they are in 
danger. The hope is 
that the software, a 
custom version of 
the existing app 
Circle of 6, will reach 
students who are 
often tethered to 
their phones. The 
school will then use 
anonymous data it 
gathers to hone 
assault-prevention 
training based on 
real life. Other 
schools, including 







are 
experimenting with 
their own apps. 
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CALL IN THE 
GROWNUPS 


The practice of 
student adjudication 
of sexual assault has 
been criticized by 
prominent voices like 
Democratic Senator 
Claire McCaskill of 
Missouri. 

is 
removing students 
from panels that 
determine sanctions 
for “gender-based 
misconduct” like 
stalking, sexual 
assault and 
harassment and 
replacing them with 
specially trained 


university employees. 


Experts say students 
are less likely to 
report sexual 
misconduct when 
they know they'll be 
judged by a peer. 


ZERO 
TOLERANCE 


Over the summer, 


changed its 
sexual-assault 
disciplinary policy to 
mandatory expulsion 
for cases of rape by 
use of “physical 
force, threat or 
intentional 
incapacitation.” It’s a 
strong signal of 
commitment. Though 
victims’ groups have 
long railed against 
punishments that 
allow an attacker to 
return to campus, 
few schools have 
similarly tough 
disciplinary policies 
for sexual assault. 


TAKE IT ONLINE 


A number of large 
universities are 
turning to computer- 
based courses on 
assault to reach the 
widest audience. At 


all 
incoming students 
will be required to 
complete a 
45-minute online 
program that teaches 
crucial prevention 
concepts: how to 
define consent, ways 
to find resources and 
techniques for 
intervention. It may 
sound like a small 
step, but the 
program allows the 
school to cast the 
widest possible net 
across its student 
body of 24,000. 
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RECRUIT 
BYSTANDERS 


Recognizing that 
onlookers can be a 
powerful deterrent, 
more colleges are 
offering training 
aimed at teaching 
students how to 
intervene in assaults 
before they happen. 
These programs 
target the 
“bystander,” a 
student at a party, 
say, who wants to 
step in—but doesn't 
know how—after 
seeing a boy hovering 
by a girl who is too 
drunk to consent. 
Miami in 
Ohio, and 
are 
among the schools 
starting or expanding 
bystander-training 
programs this fall. 
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Making a Splash How the ALS Ice Bucket 
Challenge could change fundraising forever 


BY BILL SAPORITO 


AMERICANS GIVE MORE THAN $300 BIL- 
lion annually to charitable causes. We're 
a generous lot. Then again, there area 
lot of hands out. More thana million 
charitable organizations are asking for 
those dollars, and many of these organi- 
zations are inefficient, even if they are 
well-meaning. 

That’s what made the ALS Ice Bucket 
Challenge—in which millions of people 
shared videos of themselves getting 
doused with ice water and then demand- 
ing that others do the same, donate to 
fight the disease or both—all the more 
eye-opening. From July 29 through 
Aug. 20, the ALS Association was able to 
raise more than $31 million to fund re- 
search to find a cure for amyotrophic lat- 
eral sclerosis, a fatal disease that attacks 
the nervous system. That’s more than it 
raised in 2012—the entire year. 

Presumably, every charity in America 
is trying to mine that success for insights. 
“We think about these issues all the 
time,” says Margaret Anderson, execu- 
tive director of FasterCures, a think tank 
focused on finding treatments for the 
thousands of diseases that, like ALS, still 
lack cures. “Why are we able to dump ice 
on our head and potentially write a check 
now but not consistently otherwise?” 

There is no magic formula (although it 
certainly helps to have a worthy and ac- 
cessible cause, like ALS). But experts agree 
the Ice Bucket Challenge has revealed 
several surprising truths about viral fund- 
raising, many of which are likely to be 
heeded in the months and years to come: 


1. Leverage an existing phenomenon. 
The ALS Association didn’t invent the 
Ice Bucket Challenge, which has been 
used to raise funds for other charities. 
But once a Boston-based ALS sufferer, 
Peter Frates, encouraged his large net- 
work of friends to participate in sup- 
port of his disease in July—and ALS 
Association execs started to notice an 
uptick in donations—the organization 
quickly threw its support behind the 
challenge. Inspired by the organic build, 
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thousands of regular people—and many 
celebrities—began to follow suit. 


2. Set fun, easy-to-follow rules. The 

Ice Bucket Challenge is the chain letter 
in reverse: you pass on the giving. By set- 
ting clear parameters—get challenged, 
accept, upload a video, call someone else 
out and give them 24 hours to donate—it 
creates a sense of urgency and spontane- 
ity that’s not present during black-tie din- 
ners or charity walks. 


3. Emphasize visuals and creativity. 
Iggy Azalea dousing herself in a bikini, 
Bill Gates engineering a special water 
dumper—the challenge’s visual com- 
ponent fostered a sort of casual one- 
upmanship, especially once celebrities 
started doing it, knowing they had large 
audiences. “It was fantastic for aware- 
ness of the disease,” says Ceil Folz, CEO 
of the Vail Valley Foundation anda 
participant. “It allowed for people to be 
personally connected.” 


4. Simplify donations. According to Ken 
Berger, CEO of Charity Navigator, most 
donations are still made by check, in part 
because older people, who have more 
money, still prefer to write them. But the 
Ice Bucket Challenge—which raised a 
large portion of its funds digitally—may 
hasten a shift to more collection online 
and through texts, which are faster and 
more frictionless. 


5. Make the message stick. The real 
need for the ALS Association and other 
disease-focused charities is to be sus- 
tained on an ongoing basis; after all, it’s 
going to take a lot more than $31 million 
to finda cure. “In that sense, the Ice Buck- 
et Challenge is the worst kind of giving, 
because it’s all impulse,” says Berger. For 
the ALS Association, the challenge now 
is to sustain its momentum by showing 
donors that their money is making a 
meaningful difference against a real and 
awful affliction—though more shows of 
celebrity support won’t hurt either. 
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Image shows 
layers of 
tissue in 2-D 


A potential mass 
lacks diagnostic 
detail 
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2-D mammogram 


Tissue patterns 


Ina 3-D view, 
healthy tissue is 
blurred 


3-D mammogram 





typical of a tumor 


are in focus 


Mammograms Go 3-D A high-tech imaging 
breakthrough could pick up more cancers 


BY ALICE PARK 


WITH CANCER SCREENING, 
sometimes good enough is all 
you can ask for. That’s been 
the case with mammogra- 
phy, a technology that can 
save lives, detecting breast 
tumors when they are small 
enough to treat. But mam- 
mograms also produce a high 
rate of false positives, which 
can lead to anxiety—and 
even more procedures. Ex- 
perts agree the benefits out- 
weigh the pitfalls, but now, 
thanks to new advances, a 
breakthrough in mammog- 
raphy may be upon us. 

The latest research, pub- 
lished in JAMA, was the 
most extensive ofits kind to 
study the 3-D mammogram, 
which was approved by the 


U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in 2011. The data 
show that reconstructing 3-D 
images of the breast, which is 
done by synthesizing images 
from different angles, can 
improve the detection of in- 
vasive breast cancer by 41%. 
The 3-D exam also leads to 
fewer repeat tests and unnec- 
essary biopsies than the 2-D 
exams, which are the norm at 
most screening centers today. 
Lori Safer, a 55-year-old 
occupational therapist from 
New Jersey, learned how 
valuable those enhanced 
images can be. After years of 
less-than-reassuring reports 
from her yearly mammo- 
gram, she found a center of- 
fering tomosynthesis, or 3-D 


screens. Her first scan found 
a malignant tumor that the 
2-D scans had missed. 

But doctors and insurers 
are still debating whether 
3-D screening—a new and, 
for now, more expensive 
technology—should get 
widespread adoption. 
Researchers are also inves- 
tigating how the savings 
from fewer callbacks and 
additional testing stack up 
against the higher cost of 
the 3-D exam. 

Safer, for one, knows 
which kind of scan she'll get 
every year. After treatment 
she’s now cancer-free, some- 
thing she says could have 
been “a totally different sto- 
ry” without 3-D screening. 





The Checkup 


HEALTH NEWS EXAMINED 


Scientists Can Now Shrink 
Tumors With Bacteria 


1ENCE § : Bacteria 
aren't always so bad for 
us. Researchers injected 
the bacterium Clostridium 
novyi into cancerous 
tumors in dogs and found 
that it either reduced the 
size of the tumors or got 
rid of them altogether. 
The method also shrank a 
tumor in one human. More 
research is needed. 


Early but 
promising 








A Pill Can Cure Baldness in 
Just Five Months 


sc YS: In an early 
clinical trial, an FDA- 
approved drug that is 
used to treat bone-marrow 
disorders successfully 
restored hair growth in 
people with alopecia, 

an autoimmune disease 
that attacks hair follicles, 
causing baldness. 


Wait 
and see 





More Exercise Isn't 
Always Better 

( : S: Heart- 
attack survivors who 
get six hours of vigorous 
exercise weekly are at an 
increased risk of dying of 
a heart attack, a study 
found. Most Americans 
don’t exercise enough, but 
those with heart disease 
should take precautions. 


Don't 
overdo it 
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DIED 


Jim Jeffords 
Former Vermont Senator 


By Senator Bernie Sanders 


Jim Jeffords was a very decent, low-key, down-to-earth person. Vermont- 
ers understood that Jim, who died Aug. 18 at age 80, loved the state and 
our way of life. It always seemed to me that he was more comfortable 
with Vermonters at home than with the powerful muckety-mucks in 
Washington. But he was a leader in both places, and as his children put 
it, “He lived a full life from the hills of Vermont to the halls of Congress.” 

In Washington, he was a strong advocate for education, disability rights, 
the environment and the arts. Millions of Americans—whether they real- 
ize it or not—have benefited from his efforts. 

Jim drew national attention when he quit the Republican Party in 2001, 
became an Independent and gave control of the Senate to the Democrats. 
Jim, a lifelong moderate Republican, often said he felt it wasn’t he who left 
the Republican Party, but rather it was the party that left him as it moved 
sharply to the right. Jim’s decision to bolt from the Republicans was an 
enormously difficult one for him personally and politically. It was an act of 
extraordinary courage—one very much respected by most Vermonters. 





Sanders is an Independent who succeeded Jeffords in the U.S. Senate 
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DIED 

Licia Albanese, 
celebrated soprano, 
at the age of 105. 
She performed with 
the Metropolitan 
Opera more than 
400 times from 
1940 to 1966. 


DIED 

Yoga guru B.K.S. 
lyengar, who taught 
the practice for 
more than eight 
decades and 

is credited with 
helping bring yoga 
to the West. He 
was 95, 


ANNOUNCED 

By Julian Assange, 
that he will “soon” 
leave the Ecuadorean 
embassy in London, 
where he was 
granted asylum 

two years ago. The 
WikiLeaks founder 
has not announced 
his next destination. 


SOLD 

For $38.1 million, 

a Ferrari, setting a 
new record for the 
most expensive 

car ever auctioned. 
The red 250 GTO 
Berlinetta was one 
of just 36 built from 
1961 to 1964. 





DISCOVERED 

A new plant 
“language” in which 
genetic information 
is exchanged. Plants 
were already known 
to communicate by 
releasing chemicals 
as a signal of 
distress, 


RETIRED 

Longtime NBA 
referee Dick Bavetta, 
74, who officiated 

in professional 
basketball for 39 
years, refereeing 

in a record 2,635 
consecutive regular- 
season games. 





DIED 


Don Pardo 
Iconic voice 


by Rachel Dratch 


Every Saturday Night Live 
performer who had the honor of 
having his or her name 
announced by Don Pardo—the 
Don Pardo!—on the night of 
their very first show will tell you 
it remains the pinch-me moment 
for us all. 

Pardo, who died on Aug. 18 
at 96, was the consummate 
professional, lending his 
trademark voice to the show 
well into his 90s. But beyond 
that, he was a sweet man who 
provided a positive aura, even if 
you just walked by him in the 
hallway during that preshow 
frenzy. He was happy to share 
anecdotes about the old days. 
Once | asked him if he was from 
Massachusetts because | heard 
a little something in one of his 
words, and he laughingly said, 
“Oh, no! Did you hear it? I spent 
years trying to get rid of that!” 
“Really?” “Oh, sure! Years! In 
broadcasting you had to have no 
accent whatsoever!” 

| read that Lome Michaels 
brought him on as a straight- 
laced counterpoint to 
complement the wackiness of 
the show. His voice had a way of 
representing the grownup in the 
living room while the kids were 
goofing off in the basement. 
But rather than yelling, “You 
kids keep it down!” his voice 
seemed to be yelling down the 
basement stairs, “You kids 
keep it up! I love it!” 


Dratch performed on SNL from 
1999 to 2006 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





Banking Is for the 1% 


Can’t get credit’? You aren’t the only one. Why 
banks want to do business mainly with the rich 


THE RICH ARE DIFFERENT, AS F. SCOTT 
Fitzgerald famously wrote, and so are 
their banking services. While most 
of us struggle to keep our balances 
high enough to avoid a slew of extra 

fees for everything from writing checks to making 
ATM withdrawals, wealthy individuals enjoy the 
special extras provided by banks, which increas- 
ingly seem more like high-end concierges than 
financial institutions. If you are rich, your bank 
will happily arrange everything from Broadway 
tickets to spa trips. 

Oh, and you'll have an easier time getting a loan 
too. A recent report by the Goldman Sachs Global 
Markets Institute, the public-policy unit of the fi- 
nance giant, found that while the rich have ample 
access to credit and banking services six years on 
from the financial crisis, low-and medium-income 
consumers do not. Instead, they pay more for every- 
thing from mortgages to credit cards, and gener- 
ally, the majority of consumers have worse access 
to credit than they did before the crisis. As the 
Goldman report puts it, “Fora near-minimum-wage 
worker who has maintained some access to bank 
credit (and it is important to note that many have 
not in the wake of the financial crisis), the added an- 
nual interest expenses associated with a typical lev- 
el of debt would be roughly equivalent to one week’s 
wages.” Small and midsize businesses, meanwhile, 
have seen interest rates on their loans go up 1.75% 
relative to those for larger companies. This is a ma- 
jor problem because it dampens economic growth 
and slows job creation. 


T’S IRONIC (AND ADMIRABLE) THAT THE REPORT 

comes from Goldman Sachs, which like several 

other big banks—Morgan Stanley, UBS—is put- 
ting its future bets on wealth-management services 
catering to rich individuals rather than the masses. 
Banks would say this is because the cost of doing 
business with regular people has grown too highin 
the wake of Dodd-Frank regulation. It’s true that in 
one sense, new regulations dictating how much risk 
banks can take and how much capital they have to 
maintain make it easier to provide services to the 
rich. That’s one reason why, for example, the rates 
on jumbo mortgages—the kind the wealthy take 
out to buy expensive homes—have fallen relative to 
those of 30-year loans, which typically cater to the 
middle class. It also explains why access to credit 
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BROTHER, CAN YOU 
SPARE A DIME? 


Portion of the 
credit-card market 
dominated by people 
earning more than 
$75,000 a year, up 
from 40% in 2005 


The median fee 
charged by banks for 
account overdrafts, 
up 20% from 
2004 and at an 
all-time high 


cards is constrained for lower-income people com- 
pared with those higher up the economic ladder. 

Regulation isn’t entirely to blame. For starters, 
banks are increasingly looking to wealthy individu- 
als to make up for the profits they aren’t making by 
trading. Even without Dodd-Frank, it would have 
been difficult for banks to maintain their precrisis 
trading revenue in a market with the lowest volatil- 
ity levels in decades. (Huge market shifts mean huge 
profits for banks on the right side ofa trade.) The mar- 
ket calm is largely due to the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
unprecedented $4 trillion money dump, which is 
itself an effort to prop up an anemic recovery. 


vicious cycle: the lack of access to banking ser- 

vices, loans and capital fuels America’s grow- 
ing wealth divide, which is particularly stark when 
it comes to race. A May study by the Center for Global 
Policy Solutions, a Washington-based consultancy, 
and Duke University found that the median amount 
of liquid wealth (assets that can easily be turned into 
cash) held by African-American households was 
$200. For Latino households it was $340. The median 
for white households was $23,000. One reason for the 
difference is that a disproportionate number of mi- 
norities (along with women and younger workers of 
all races) have no access to formal retirement-savings 
plans. Nosurprise that asset management, the fastest- 
growing area of finance, is yet another area in which 
big banks focus mainly on serving the rich. 

In lieu of forcing banks to lend to lower-income 
groups, something that’s being tried with mixed 
results in the U.K., what to do? Smarter housing 
policy would be a good place to start. The major- 
ity of Americans still keep most of their wealth in 
their homes. But so far, investors and rich buyers 
who can largely pay in cash have led the housing 
recovery. That’s partly why home sales are up but 
mortgage applications are down. Policymakers and 
banks need to rethink who is a “good” borrower. 
One 10-year study by the University of North Caroli- 
na, Chapel Hill, for example, found that poor buyers 
putting less than 5% down can be better-than- 
average credit risks if vetted by metrics aside from 
how much cash they have on hand. If banks won’t 
take the risk of lending to them, they may eventu- 
ally find their own growth prospects in peril. After 
all, ina $17 trillion economy, catering to the 1% can 
take you only so far. is) 
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THE TRAGEDY 
OF FERGUSO 


The shooting death of Michael 
Brown and the violence that 

_ * has followed have only made 
the town’s problems worse 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE ane 
ALEX ALTMAN/FERGUSON 


Battle zone Police in Ferguson 
Jive tear gas in the direction of bottle- 
throwing crowds on Aug. 18 
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TEN DAYS AFTER MICHAEL BROWN, AN UN- 
armed black teenager, died in a storm of 
bullets from the sidearm of officer Darren 
Wilson—and after nine nights of protests 
marred by spasms of violence—the author- 
ities in St. Louis County announced plans 
to lay the facts of their investigation before 
a grand jury. FBI agents had been busy be- 
hind the scenes, interviewing witnesses. 
Forensic experts for the federal government 
and local police had pored over the evidence 
collected in their separate but cooperating 
inquiries. No fewer than three autopsies 
had been performed: one for the locals, one 
for the feds and one on behalf of Brown’s 
family. But no testimony or trail of clues 
could alter the fact that a white policeman 
had killed an unarmed African American. 
For a lot of people, that was the only thing 
that mattered. Something was ruptured 
in Ferguson, Mo., when “Big Mike” hit the 
pavement, revealing an ugly fault line. 

Ferguson is no longer just the name of 
a township. It has become a stern lesson in 
the value of public trust—the city learned 
too late that the well was dry—and a pain- 
fully familiar one. When the shots rang out 
on Aug. 9, the usual figures assumed the 
customary positions. Al Sharpton? Check. 
Cable-news anchors? Check. Activists in 
Guy Fawkes masks? Check. The flames, 
the clouds of tear gas, the righteous anger 
of the protesters: What was live and what 
was videotape? The dead youth. The ruined 
cop. The clashing accounts of a few lethal 
moments. We’ve been here before—and 
failed to learn the lessons. 

Virtually no one connected to the 
tumult—whether by proximity, profession 
or ideology, by happenstance or choice, in 
the flesh or digitally—escaped the nightly 


melees without paying some sort of price. 
Local parents scrambled to arrange child 
care and meals when public-school classes 
were canceled. Neighborhood workers like 
Brian Moore paid in lost salary because 
their employers closed early every night. 
For Americans watching from a dis- 
tance, the price was psychic: another cri- 
sis in which leaders offered more angst 
than answers. The mayor of Ferguson 
blithely insisted that his city is racially 
harmonious—pay no attention to the 
broken glass, the scorched storefronts and 
the data clearly showing that a mostly 
white police force has targeted blacks for 
a disproportionate number of stops and 
searches. Missouri Governor Jay Nixon, 
after a squabble with the chief prosecutor 
of St. Louis County, called in the National 
Guard without so much as a courtesy call 


to the White House. Vacationing President 
Barack Obama struggled to avoid taking 
sides in a case that grew murkier by the 
hour. Even the would-be hero of the sad 
saga failed in his arguably hopeless mis- 
sion. Missouri highway patrol captain 
Ronald Johnson, an African American 
who grew up near Ferguson, was pushed 
into the fray by Nixon after the situation 
had already gone bad. Calm, compassion- 
ate and brave, he tried to pacify the scene 
by shaking hands, listening, even march- 
ing alongside the protesters. But militants 
turned his olive branch into a torch. 

This time, perhaps, there was more 
willingness to admit to the underlying 
problem. As Republican Senator Rand Paul 
of Kentucky wrote on TIME.com, to a rare 
burst of bipartisan assent, “Given the racial 
disparities in our criminal-justice system, 
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it is impossible for African Americans not 
to feel like their government is particular- 
ly targeting them.” The elected and civic 
leaders of Ferguson could not escape the 
realization that whatever the town’s prob 
lems have been in the past, this turmoil 
only made them worse. The law-abiding 
protesters who marched daily in Ferguson 
were powerless to suppress the opportu- 
nistic violence flaring after nightfall. The 
police and National Guard summoned 
to pacify the streets were helpless to find 
a balance between standing tough and 
standing down. With poverty rising steep- 
ly in nearly every neighborhood, Ferguson 
needs jobs. But what employeris now more 
likely to move to town? Ferguson needs 
the middle-class and stable working-class 
families, black and white, who join the 
PTA and coach the basketball clubs and 





plant the flower beds. But those families 
won’t soon forget the maze of police bar- 
ricades and fleets of television trucks—or 
the feeling of being trapped in their homes 
while militants fired guns and police, in 
response, filled the night with tear gas. 
Anita Matlock, a 20-year-old certified 


At the heart of the 
tragedy lay two or 
three minutes just 
after noon on Aug. 9, 
a fatal span that 
brought Brown and 
Wilson together 


Hands up Demonstrators march during a night 
of sporadic clashes with police that followed a 
day of mostly peaceful protests on Aug. 19 


nurse assistant, is breaking her lease to 
move out of Canfield Green, the beige-and- 
brown three-story apartment complex 
that fronts the street where Brown was 
shot. “It’s too disruptive,” says her mother 
Yvonne Matlock. “She can’t get in. Can’t 
get out. Can’t sleep.” Ron Henry, from the 
nearby town of Florissant, is less inclined 
to move in. He says his fiancée Clarissa 
and toddler Ron Jr. had automatic weapons 
pointed at them by police while they tried 
to leave his grandmother’s apartment near 
the center of the conflict. “Rioting,” Henry 
says, “is the voice of the unheard.” On the 
other hand, he asked, “Does my 3-year-old 
son need to get gassed?” 


Two Versions 

AT THE HEART OF IT ALL LAY TWO OR 
three minutes just after noon on Saturday, 
Aug. 9, a fatal span that brought Brown 
and Wilson together on a stretch of Can- 
field Drive. According to Brown’s friend 
Dorian Johnson, the two young men were 
walking in the street when Wilson rudely 
ordered them onto the sidewalk. When 
the pair didn’t immediately comply, John- 
son said, Wilson put his car in reverse, 
pulled up next to Brown and grabbed 
him. A struggle ensued; a shot was fired; 
the pair took offrunning, Johnson claims, 
with Wilson in pursuit, firing more shots. 
Other witnesses sympathetic to Brown al- 
leged that he was shot in the back or while 
on his knees ina posture of surrender. 

The officer’s version of events is more 
difficult to ascertain. Police say he was in- 
jured in an altercation preceding the shoot 
ing. According to U.S. Attorney Richard 
G. Callahan, Wilson’s statement—along 
with the rest of the evidence collected in 
the investigation—must be kept secret for 
now, despite calls from protesters and the 
media for answers. “The modern 24-hour 
news cycle hampers law enforcement’s 
ability to conduct a successful investiga- 
tion,” Callahan told Time, because hasty 
and partial release of information can 
taint the testimony of witnesses. 

“While the lack of details surround- 
ing the shooting may frustrate the media 
and breed suspicion among those already 
distrustful of the system, those closely 
guarded details give law enforcement the 
best yardsticks for measuring whether 
witnesses are truthful,” Callahan said. 
“Without those yardsticks, an investigation 
becomes more of a guessing game or popu- 
larity contest than a search for the truth.” 
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Instead, the details of the shooting 
will be presented to the St. Louis County 
grand jury—a process that bogged down 
in controversy even before it got started. 
The man responsible for the case, St. Louis 
County chief prosecutor Bob McCulloch, 
is the son of a white policeman killed in 
the line of duty by a black suspect. Even 
the county executive, Charlie Dooley, 
doubts McCulloch’s ability to weigh this 
case dispassionately. Dooley urged Gover- 
nor Nixon to appoint a special prosecutor. 
But that was not to be. Nixon decided in- 
stead to issue a statement that virtually 
demanded an indictment of Wilson. “The 
democratically elected St. Louis County 
prosecutor” has “a job to do,” Nixon wrote. 
Namely, “a vigorous prosecution.” The “ob- 
ligation to achieve justice in the shooting 
death of Michael Brown must be carried 
out thoroughly, promptly and correctly.” 

With no official findings to mull, the 
public was left with partial disclosures 
from friends, relatives and investigators 
claiming to speak for Brown and Wil- 
son. Famed former New York City medi- 
cal examiner Michael Baden performed 
an autopsy on behalf of Brown’s family. 
He said he found wounds indicating that 
at least six bullets hit Brown—including 
the fatal shot to the top of Brown’s skull. 
But he could not say whether the wounds 
were consistent with claims that Brown’s 
hands were up in surrender. Baden found 
no signs of a struggle on the body of the 
dead youth, he reported. 

On Wilson’s side, local police buzzed 
with arumor that the officer hada broken 


bone where Brown had punched him in 
the face. Shades of Trayvon Martin. There 
was enough uncertainty about the facts at 
the highest levels of government that the 
President warned against drawing prema- 
ture conclusions. “I have to be very careful 
about not prejudging these events before 
investigations are completed,” Obama 
said gingerly. 


An Absence of Trust 

MEANWHILE, EACH NIGHT IN FERGUSON 
was a new struggle to restore order to the 
wounded township, and each subsequent 
morning a new mess to clean up. In the 
glare of the August sun, volunteers picked 
up spent gas canisters. Ferguson became a 
magnet for troublemakers from every point 
on the compass, from as near as next-door 
St. Louis and as far as California and New 
York. They seeded themselves in the ranks 
of peaceful protesters and in the throngs of 
visiting reporters, and no one could predict 
just when one of them would brandish a 
gun or fling a bottle. The nights began to 


As the police 
gathered their riot 
gear and donned 
their gas masks, 
volunteers rushed 
forward to plead with 
the cops to hold off 


blend into one another, and it wasn’t clear 
how the drama would end. “We're ready to 
die!” a voice called one night as rocks and 
bottles and gunshots provoked a wave of 
tear gas. Another voice answered. “They’re 
armed—we’re armed! Let’s do this!” 

When trust is absent, it leaves a pecu- 
liar vacuum, one that feeds flames rather 
than starves them. A sign of this absence 
might be seen in a poll conducted by the 
Pew Research Center for the People and 
the Press: 80% of black respondents said 
Brown’s death “raises important issues 
about race,” but among whites, a strong 
plurality dismissed the race angle as exag- 
gerated. The lack of trust between police 
and civilians was apparent in the wide- 
spread revulsion at the militarized appear- 
ance of armor-clad officers brandishing 
rifles at bare-chested, sign-waving protest- 
ers. But when the cops trieda lightertouch 
and the result was more looting and arson, 
that was criticized too. “It doesn’t make a 
difference what decision you make,” one 
St. Louis County officer told Time. “It will 
be wrong.” 

Responsibility for restoring the peace 
fell in large part to community volunteers. 
A scene on Aug. 18—Brown was killed on 
Aug. 9—revealed both the courage and 
the limits of this strategy. An edgy quiet 
had prevailed until about 9:30 p.m., when 
a clutch of agitators surged from an other- 
wise peaceful crowd towarda line of police. 
Bottles flew. As the police gathered their riot 
gear and donned their gas masks, volunteers 
rushed forward to plead with the cops to 
hold off. They linked their arms to form a 


#HAN DSU PDONTSHOOT More than a hashtag Americans across the country stand in solidarity with Michael Brown 
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human barricade. Placing themselves be- 
tween the rioters and the police, they stood 
firm. “Why are you doing this to us?” one 
civilian peacekeeper screamed at the ad- 
vancing mob. For a moment, this plaintive 
question seemed to bring everyone up short; 
it captured so concisely the helplessness 
and exhaustion and demoralization of Fer- 
guson’s situation. But then another bottle 
arced overhead and smashed on the street, 
and a new wave of chaos was unleashed. 


Healing the Breach 

IF ANYTHING USEFUL CAN BE FOUND IN 
the wreckage of Ferguson, it is the chance 
for communities across the country to do 
some serious soul-searching. What is the 
relationship between police and the public 
in the place where you live? One lesson of 
Ferguson must surely be that the time to 
stop a riot is before it starts. 

Asking how will lead smart city offi- 
cials to the desk of Tom Tyler, a professor at 
Yale Law School, whose years of research 
into the psychology of public trust make 
him the guru of police relations with the 
people they serve. In an interview with 
TiME, Tyler said Ferguson is hardly the 
only American city where police have a 
potentially explosive credibility problem. 
“If you survey the public on the question 
of trustin the police, you will find an enor- 
mous racial gap. This has been true for de- 
cades,” Tyler said. “African Americans are 
20% to 30% less likely to trust the police— 
and this gap is not diminishing. It’s not go- 
ing away, no matter what policing strategy 
is in vogue. The long-term solution would 


be to start taking this distrust seriously.” 

Tyler’s research has shown that the foun- 
dation of public trust is respect. Police de- 
partments that demonstrate, day in and day 
out, an attitude of respect for the public they 
serve are rewarded with trust and coopera- 
tion. For example, two large surveys of New 
Yorkers conducted by Tyler and a colleague 
found that nothing has a more positive ef- 
fect on the public’s view of police than a be- 
lief that the police exercise their authority 
in an evenhanded way. “Yet we hear from 
African-American young men that they 
aren’t treated fairly,” Tyler said. “They feel 
disrespected by police, harassed, singled out 
for stops even though they aren’t doing any- 
thing wrong. Police don’t approach them 
with an attitude ofrespect. They don’t calm- 
ly explain why they are doing what they’re 
doing. They are seen as trying to dominate 
rather than serve and protect.” 

Ferguson has dramatized just how 
counterproductive this is. According to 
Tyler’s research, what America has wit- 
nessed in the tragedy and ruin of that 


‘African Americans 
are 20% to 30% less 
likely to trust the 
police—and this gap 
is not diminishing. 
It’s not going away.’ 


——TOM TYLER, YALE LAW SCHOOL 
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unremarkable township is exactly what 
the data would predict. Attempts by the 
police to dominate a tense situation tend 
to escalate rather than suppress violence. 
Remarkably, even guilty suspects are more 
likely to cooperate with police when they 
sense respect rather than intimidation in 
the attitude of the arresting officer. 

This attitude can be taught. When police 
in training see his data proving that officers 
are actually safer when they take a less in- 
timidating approach, they come around 
quickly, Tyler said. It can also be supported 
by new technologies like body-mounted 
video cameras that record every encounter 
police have with the public on patrol. When 
police in Rialto, Calif., a midsize suburb 
east of Los Angeles, performed a yearlong 
experiment with body cams in 2012-13, 
they found that the devices produced a 59% 
drop in the use of force by city officers and 
an 88% decline in the number of complaints 
filed by members of the public. 

Even so, years of study have persuaded 
Tyler that the crisis of trust goes deeper than 
technology or practice alone can reach. “It 
would be wonderful to imagine that there 
would be such an easy fix to a long legacy 
of police being misused as an instrument 
of domination,” he said. A way forward will 
require all of the above: changes in training, 
technology and tactics. Most of all, it will 
take changes of heart. We seem to be bet- 
ter at snuffing out trust than at kindling it 
lately. In Ferguson we have seen where that 
leads. —WITH REPORTING BY ZEKE MILLER 
AND ALEX ROGERS/WASHINGTON AND JOSH 
SANBURN/NEW YORK a 
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LESSONS FROM 


A TRAGEDY 


In the aftermath of Michael 
Brown’s death, what should 
we do? Three concerned 
observers offer their thoughts 


RAND PAUL 


We Must Demilitarize the Police 


IF I HAD BEEN TOLD TO GET OUT OF THE 
street as a teenager, there’s a distinct pos- 
sibility that I would have smarted off. But 
I wouldn't have expected to be shot. 


The outrage in Ferguson is understand- 


able—though there is never an excuse for 
rioting or looting. There is a legitimate 
role for the police to keep the peace. But 
there should bea difference between a 
police response anda military response. 
The images and scenes we continue to see 
in Ferguson resemble war more than tra- 
ditional police action. 

Glenn Reynolds, in Popular Mechanics, 
recognized the increasing militarization 
of the police eight years ago. In 2006 he 
wrote, “Soldiers and police are supposed 
to be different ... Police look inward. 
They’re supposed to protect their fellow 
citizens from criminals, and to maintain 
order with a minimum of force.” 

Nowadays, police are looking and act- 
ing more like soldiers than like cops, with 
bad consequences. And those who suffer 
the consequences are usually innocent 
civilians. 

How did this happen? 

Not surprisingly, Big Government has 
been at the heart of the problem. Wash- 
ington has incentivized the militariza- 
tion of police precincts by using federal 
dollars to help municipal governments 
build what are essentially small armies— 
with police departments competing to 
acquire military gear that goes far beyond 
what most Americans think of as law 
enforcement. 

When you couple this militarization 


of law enforcement with an erosion of 
civil liberties and due process that allows 
the police to become judge and jury— 


national-security letters, no-knock search- 


es, broad general warrants, preconviction 
forfeiture—we begin to have a very seri- 
ous problem on our hands. Given these 
developments, it is almost impossible for 
many Americans not to feel like their 
government is targeting them. Given the 
racial disparities in our criminal-justice 


system, it is impossible for African Ameri- 


cans not to feel like their government is 
particularly targeting them. 

This is part of the anguish we are see- 
ing in the tragic events outside St. Louis. 
It is what the citizens of Ferguson feel 
when there is an unfortunate and heart- 
breaking shooting like the incident with 
Michael Brown. 

Anyone who thinks that race does not 


still, even if inadvertently, skew the appli- 


cation of criminal justice in this country 
is just not paying close enough attention. 
Our prisons are full of black and brown 
men and women who are serving inap- 
propriately long and harsh sentences for 
nonviolent mistakes in their youth. 

The militarization of our law enforce- 
ment is due to an unprecedented expan- 
sion of government power in this realm. 
Americans must never sacrifice their 
liberty for an illusive and dangerous, or 
false, security. This is a cause that I have 
championed for years, and one that is ata 
near crisis point in our country. 





Paul is the junior U.S. Senator for Kentucky 





KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR 


The Coming Race War 
Won’t Be About Race 


WILL THE RECENT RIOTING IN FERGUSON 
be a tipping point in the struggle against 
racial injustice, or will it be a minor foot- 
note in some future grad student’s thesis 
on civil unrest in the early 21st century? 

The answer can be found in May 
1970. You probably have heard of the 
Kent State shootings on May 4, 1970, 
when the Ohio National Guard opened 
fire on student protesters at Kent State 
University. During those 13 seconds of 
gunfire, four students were killed and 
nine were wounded. The shocked outcry 
resulted in a nationwide strike of some 
4 million students that closed more 
than 450 campuses. Five days after the 
shooting, an estimated 100,000 protest- 
ers gathered in Washington. And the 
nation’s youth were energetically mobi- 
lized to end the Vietnam War, racism, 
sexism and mindless faith in the politi- 
cal establishment. 

You probably haven’t heard of the 
Jackson State shootings. On May 14, 
10 days after Kent State ignited the na- 
tion, police at the predominantly black 
Jackson State University in Mississippi 
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ACKSON. 


killed two black students (one a high 
school senior, the other the father of an 
r1-month-old child) with shotguns and 
wounded 12 others. 

There was no national outcry. The na- 
tion was not mobilized to do anything. 
And that heartless leviathan we call his- 
tory swallowed that event whole, erasing 
it from the national memory. Unless we 
want the Ferguson atrocity also to be 
swallowed and become nothing more 
than an intestinal irritation to history, 
we have to address the situation not just 
as another act of systematic racism but as 
what it really is: class warfare. 

This fist-shaking of everyone’s racial 
agenda distracts America from the larger 
issue that police overreaction is based 
less on skin color and more on an even 
worse, Ebola-level affliction: being poor. 
Of course, to many in America, being a 
person of color is synonymous with be- 
ing poor, and being poor is synonymous 
with being a criminal. 

And that’s how the status quo wants 
it. Rather than uniting to face the real 
foe—do-nothing politicians, legislators 
and others in power—we fall into the 
trap of turning against one another, 
expending our energy battling our allies 
instead of our enemies. 





I’m not saying the protests in Fergu- 
son aren’t justified—they are. In fact, we 
need more protests across the country— 
peaceful protests that address issues, 
rather than violence that distracts from 
the message. Protests are about gaining 
political power, not alienating potential 
supporters. Where’s our Kent State? 
What will it take to mobilize 4 million 
students to rage against the machine? 
The middle class has to join the poor and 
whites have to join African Americans 
in mass demonstrations, in ousting cor- 
rupt politicians, in boycotting exploit- 
ative businesses, in passing legislation 
that promotes economic equality and 
opportunity and in punishing those 
who gamble with our financial future. 

Otherwise, all we’re going to get is 
what we got out of Ferguson: a bunch 
of politicians and celebrities expressing 
sympathy and outrage. If we don’t have 
a specific agenda—a list of exactly what 
we want to change and how—we will be 
gathering over and over again beside the 
dead bodies of our murdered children, 
parents and neighbors. 





Abdul-Jabbar, a six-time National Basketball 
Association champion, is also an author, film- 
maker and education ambassador 


Seeking justice Protesters march down 
West Florissant Avenue in Ferguson, Mo., 
on Aug. 18 


SYBRINA FULTON 


‘If They Refuse to Hear Us, 
We Will Make Them Feel Us’ 


Fulton is the mother of Trayvon Martin and 
founder of the Trayvon Martin Foundation. 
Ina letter to the family of Michael Brown, 
written for Time and excerpted here, Fulton 
reflects on what the families now share. 


I WISH I HAD A WORD OF AUTOMATIC 
comfort, but I don’t. I wish I could say that 
it will be allright on a certain or specific 
day, but Ican’t. I wish that all the pain 
that I have endured could possibly ease 
some of yours, but it won’t. What I can do 
for you is what has been done for me: pray 
for you, then share my continuing jour- 
ney as you begin yours. 

I hate that you and your family must 
join this exclusive yet growing group of 
people who have lost loved ones to sense- 
less gun violence. Further complicating 
this tragedy is the fact that the killer of 
your son is alive, known and currently 
free. Your own feelings will bounce be- 
tween sorrow and anger. Your circle will 
necessarily close tighter, because the trust 
you once, if ever, had in “the system” and 
its agents is forever changed. Your lives 
are forever changed. 

But with those changes come new chal- 
lenges and opportunities. You will experi- 
ence a swell of support from all corners of 
the world. You will also, unfortunately, 
hear Michael’s character assassinated. 
Surround yourselves with proven, trusted 
support. I never let go of my faith, my fam- 
ily or my friends. Honor your son and his 
life; don’t dwell on his alleged transgres- 
sions. I have always said that Tray von was 
not perfect, but no one will ever convince 
me that my son deserved to be stalked and 
murdered. No one can convince you that 
Michael deserved to be executed. 

And know this: neither of their lives 
shall be in vain. The galvanizing of our 
communities must continue beyond the 
tragedies. While we fight injustice, we will 
hold ourselves to an appropriate level of 
intelligent advocacy. If they refuse to hear 
us, we will make them feel us. Some will 
mistake that last statement as being nega- 
tively provocative. But “feeling us” means 
feeling our pain, imagining our plight as 
parents of slain children. We will no lon- 
ger be ignored. We will bond, continue our 
fight for justice and make them remember 
our children in an appropriate light. 
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BEYOND A 


SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Why we need to address 


race relations in a thoughtful, 


provocative way 


JOE KLEIN 


AT FIRST, IT SEEMED A PERFECT META- 
phor for 400 years of oppression: a 
white police officer shoots an unarmed 
black teenager multiple times. He is 
shot with his hands up, it is reported, at 
least once in the back. The young man isa “gentle gi- 
ant” with no adult criminal record. He seems guilty of 
nothing more than walking while black, albeit down 
the middle of the street. This takes place in a town 
that appears to have been cryogenically preserved 
from the 1960s, before the Voting Rights Act was 
passed. An estimated 67% of its citizens are African 
American; its government is melanin-deprived. The 
mayor of Ferguson, Mo., is white; 50 of the 53 police 
officers are white. Demonstrators come out to protest 
the atrocity—nobody is calling it an “apparent” atroc- 
ity yet—and the police respond in gear that makes a 
St. Louis suburb look like Kandahar. 

But the perfection of the metaphor is soon 
blurred by facts. The gentle giant, Michael 
Brown Jr.—nicknamed Bodyguard by his friends— 
seems pretty intimidating in a surveillance video, 
in which he is seen taking cigarillos from a con- 
venience store, tossing the diminutive clerk into 
a snack display as if he were a bag of Doritos. The 
alleged robbery occurs 10 minutes before the con- 
frontation with the cop. The inevitable Rev. Al 
Sharpton says the video is an attempt to “smear” 
the young man. Then more facts emerge, and other 
eyewitnesses allegedly describe a more aggressive 
Michael Brown—more like the fellow in the video. 
An autopsy, requested by Brown's parents, shows 
six bullet wounds; the kill shot is into the top of 
the victim’s head—which raises another possibil- 
ity, that the officer, Darren Wilson, fired in self- 
defense. And now we have a metaphor ofa different, 
far more difficult sort: about the uncanny ability of 
Americans to talk past each other when it comes to 
race relations, and also about the struggle between 
facts and metaphoric truths. 





truths since the late 1980s, when he promoted a 

terrified young woman named Tawana Braw- 
ley, who claimed that she had been raped by six white 
men, including the local prosecutor. Her story was 
later shown in court to be false, but the metaphoric 
truth was undeniable: black women have been 
casually violated by white men in America for 400 
years. The undercurrent was strong enough that 
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FERGUSON 


He had no criminal 
record, but in 
Ferguson, blacks 
account for 86% of 
traffic stops and 
93% of arrests 
following those 
stops. 
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On the job for six 
years, he has not 
yet spoken pub- 
licly about Brown's 
death. His bosses 
say Wilson, who 
has no record of 
disciplinary actions, 
is devastated by the 
recent events. 
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few black leaders rose up to take on Sharpton. The 
fetishizing of black sexuality by white men (and 
women) was too close to the bone, an infuriating 
historic truth. 

But we have developed new historic truths over 
the past 50 years. A great many bodega owners 
won't see Michael Brown as a metaphor for any- 
thing. They see potentially threatening customers 
every day. Blacks represent 13% of the population 
but commit 50% of the murders; 90% of black 
victims are murdered by other blacks. The facts 
suggest that history is not enough to explain this 
social disaster. 

You can’t convict a terrified, undertrained cop of 
murder for trying to defend himself, if that’s what 
the facts show—but all too often in the past, we’ve 
exonerated racist thugs who were clearly guilty. We 
can’tignore the barbarity that got us here: lynching 
was a fact, too, not a metaphor. Oddly, the election 
of Barack Obama—poor guy—has blunted the con- 
versation about race relations, at least on the white 
side. We elected a black man with a Muslim name 
to be President. What other country would do that? 
The conversation has also been blunted, honorably, 
by the President himself in the face of some of the 
most tawdry race-baiting since Selma. And it has 
been blunted by leaders of the black community, 
who don’t want to harm Obama’s presidency by crit- 
icizing him. In a recent New Republic article, Jason 
Zengerle makes a strong case that hatred of Obama 
mobilized Alabama conservatives to take over the 
state legislature in 2010 and strip black officials of 
the power they had gained since the 1960s. 


new generation of black intellectuals who are 

raising the issue in thoughtful, provocative 
ways. “The Case for Reparations” by the Atlantic’s 
Ta-Nehisi Coates is compelling, even if the case is 
not a particularly strong one. We've had 50 years 
of drastically improved political, educational and 
employment opportunities for blacks, which have 
produced a burgeoning middle class, but a debilitat- 
ing culture of poverty persists among the urban 
underclass. Black crime rates are much higher than 
they were before the civil rights movement. These 
problems won't be solved simply by the recognition 
of historic grievances. Absent a truly candid conver- 
sation about the culture that emerged from slavery 
and segregation, they won't be solved at all. a 
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that encases our bodies in polyethylene. Ice packs cool 
our torsos, but photographer Dominic Nahr, reporter 
Chie Kobayashi and I start sweating. Maybe it’s nerves, or 
maybe it’s just the sticky humidity ofsummertime Japan. 

Soon we approach the Fukushima Daiichi nuclear 
power plant—ground zero of the worst atomic melt- 
down since Chernobyl. Dosimeters around our necks 
record the rising levels of radiation. After the 9.0 earth- 
quake and subsequent tsunami on March 11, 2o11, the 
aging plant on Japan’s northeastern coast suffered a 
total power failure, causing the cooling system to shut 
down. Three of the station’s nuclear-reactor cores over- 
heated, sending plumes of radiation over a placid land- 
scape of fishing villages, rice paddies and dairy farms. 
(The station has a total of six reactors. Two were in cold 
shutdown at the time of the accident; another, which 
had been defueled, suffered an explosion.) As we lum- 
ber through the plant like clumsy B-movie extras, I’m 
reminded that our many layers don’t protect against 
every type of radiation. Not to worry, we are told by 
officials from Tokyo Electric Power Co. (TEPCO). The ra- 
diation levels in certain parts of the nuclear complex are 
actually lower than in some populated swaths of Fuku- 
shima prefecture. Later, as I sit in a futuristic cubicle 
in the plant complex, undergoing a full-body internal 
radiation check, the soundtrack underscores TEPCO’s 
soothing message. A line from one song’s lyrics, tinkly 
and sweetened: “You've got a friend in Jesus.” 

Three and a half years after the most devastating 
nuclear accident in a generation, Fukushima Daiichi 
is still in crisis. Some 6,000 workers, somehow going 
about their jobs despite the suffocating gear they must 
wear for hours at a time, struggle to contain the damage. 
So much radiation still pulses inside the crippled reac- 
tor cores that no one has been able to get close enough 
to survey the full extent of the destruction. Every 2% 
days, workers deploy a new giant storage tank to house 
radioactive water contaminated after passing through 
the damaged reactors. We wander past a forest of some 
1,300 of these tanks, each filled with 1,000 tons of toxic 
water, some of which was used to cool the reactors. 

Leaks have plagued the site. In February, water witha 
radiation level several million times higher than what’s 
safe gushed out from a storage tank near the coast on 
the Pacific Ocean. TEPCO said it was unlikely the water 
made its way into the ocean, but whistle-blower work- 
ers aren’t as sure. There’s the question of what will hap- 
pen when—not if—another major earthquake strikes 
this seismically cursed land. The latest plan by TEPCO, 
Japan’s largest power provider, is to build a wall of fro- 
zen earth around the damaged reactors and other high- 
ly radioactive areas to prevent radiation from seeping 





out of the site. But even if this and other technological 
fixes succeed, the government estimates it will take at 
least 30 years to decommission Fukushima Daiichi and 
make the site safe from radiation. 

Japan took all of its other 48 nuclear power plants 
off-line after Fukushima, but Prime Minister Shinzo 
Abe wants to restart some of them despite public op- 
position. Commissioned in 1971, Fukushima Daiichi 
should have been retired or retrofitted long before a 
46-ft. (14 m) tsunami forced the issue. Touring the site, 
I’m struck by how much of the damage remains. It’s 
not just the throbbing danger of the unseen nuclear- 
fuel rods. The carcasses of the reactors themselves are 
exposed in places like autopsied remains, stained from 
the soot of the hydrogen explosions that resulted from 
the meltdown. We walk into a building that housed the 
control room for Reactors 1 and 2, where a dozen work- 
ers, plunged into darkness by the power cut, labored by 
flashlight to try to achieve cold shutdown. 

In the control room, amid the rows of screens and 
panels, calculations scrawled on metal by engineers 
represent the desperate graffiti of men who could not 





halt a nuclear meltdown. Electricity was not restored 
until March 24, nearly two weeks after the tsunami. 
“We have to honestly and deeply reflect on the acci- 
dent,” says Takafumi Anegawa, TEPCO’s managing ex- 
ecutive officer, whose role is to shake up a utility he has 
accused of cozy relations with regulators and a cavalier 
attitude toward safety. “We should reset the level we 
pursue to the very highest. If we cannot achieve that 
level because of our capability or our culture, it means 
we are not qualified.” Akira Ono, the plant superinten- 
dent at Fukushima Daiichi, is equally blunt—at least in 
a Japanese context—about the need to reassess the na- 
tion’s nuclear future. “Because of the accident,” he says, 
“nuclear energy is an issue that should be discussed 
again in our country.” 

There’s no question that Fukushima Daiichi is a 
huge test for TEPCO—and for Japan. Yet the destroyed 
plant feels enervated and empty, like a Hollywood ver- 
sion of anuclear wasteland. Thousands of workers may 
be onthe payroll, but few are in evidence. The protective 
suits slow everyone down, masking any sense of ur- 
gency. Just outside the destroyed reactors, in a swath of 





Fukushima declared uninhabitable for mankind, aza- 
leas are in full bloom. A rabbit hops across the road—I 
wonder where, in this devastated landscape, it is going. 


The Glow Is Off 
IT’S A TRUISM, BUT THAT DOESN’T MAKE IT ANY LESS 
true: Japan is perhaps the world’s most collectivist so- 
ciety. But what happens when that collective trust is 
so fundamentally breached? Fukushima was not just 
an epic natural disaster in a nation long conditioned to 
frequent betrayals by land and sea. It was also a man- 
made crisis, born of political hubris, corporate derelic- 
tion and an instinct to obscure Japan’s ugliest elements 
that remains unchanged to this day. The Japanese, as a 
people, may bow before the temple of precision, fetishiz- 
ing detail and safety. But Fukushima proved that no 
matter how many cool innovations Japanese companies 
churn out, a lack of oversight and emergency initiative 
can be deadly. 

You'd think, for example, that a nation ranking as 
one of the world’s most seismically active would take 
heed when building a nuclear plant on the edge of the 
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Pacific Ocean. Yet TEPCO’s disaster plan and postaccident 
coordination were woeful. It had ignored a joint govern- 
ment and utility-company study on potential inunda- 
tion bya tsunami. TEPCO’s advisory ranks were weighed 
down with too many retired officials. But the fault went 
well beyond one power company. The Nuclear Accident 
Independent Investigation Commission, authorized by 
Japan’s parliament, was damning in its 2012 report on 
the nuclear meltdown: “What must be admitted—very 
painfully—is that this was a disaster ‘Made in Japan.’ Its 
fundamental causes are to be found in the ingrained con- 
ventions of Japanese culture: our reflexive obedience; our 
reluctance to question authority; our devotion to ‘stick- 
ing with the program’; our groupism; and our insular- 
ity.” The panel, composed of Japanese scientists, doctors 
and engineers, among others, continued with a candor 
exceptional for Japan: “The consequences of negligence 
at Fukushima stand out as catastrophic, but the mind-set 
that supported it can be found across Japan.” 

Yet the hope that Japan’s nuclear crisis would spark 
a national reset has gone unfulfilled. The disasters of 
3/11 caused the largest single loss of life on Japanese 
soil since the U.S. detonated atomic bombs over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. But Japan was reborn after that 
catastrophe nearly 70 years ago, rising from the ashes of 





defeat and building, in just a few decades, an economic 
powerhouse that would eventually draw a third of its 
energy from nuclear power. This time around, though, 
the phoenix never emerged. Public faith in the govern- 
ment’s ability to ensure safety and respond to crises has 
eroded because of the nuclear accident, but Fukushima 
has not inspired new environmental or civil-society 
movements that can boast of major accomplishments. 
“Inertia is still very strong,” says Akihiro Sawa, an ex- 
ecutive senior fellow at the Keidanren business federa- 
tion’s 21st Century Public Policy Institute. 

In the meantime, Fukushima’s fallout continues to 
claim victims. Nearly 20,000 people—mostly in Iwate and 
Miyagi prefectures but also in Fukushima prefecture— 
were killed by the earthquake and tsunami. Yet only in 
Fukushima, the epicenter of the nuclear catastrophe, 
does thenumber of people who the Japanese government 
says have since died from causes indirectly linked to the 
natural disaster now exceed the initial death toll. Stress, 
both physical and mental, has led to a rise in suicides. 

About 125,000 Fukushima residents, most of whom 
used to reside within an 18-mile (30 km) radius of the 
nuclear station, still exist as evacuees because their 
homes are within a government-mandated exclusion 
zone. Some now subsist in prefab units more evocative 





of a third-world disaster zone than the world’s third 
largest economy. In June the Ministry of Environment 
admitted that decontamination efforts in some towns 
near the stricken plant had failed; residents cannot 
return, even if they want to. Fear has infected other 
neighborhoods as parents wonder whether the radia- 
tion clouds that spewed out of the ruined reactors in the 
days following the tsunami harmed their children. At 
the disabled plant itself, many experienced employees 
have reached the official limit on maximum dosages of 
radiation—leaving critical work in less skilled hands. 

Despite all this, the Japanese government’s message 
to the world is, Trust us. Last year Prime Minister Abe 
visited Fukushima, flashed a grin and bit into a locally 
grown peach to prove that the area’s produce—an eco- 
nomic mainstay—was safe to eat. Shortly after his fruit 
tasting, Abe traveled to Buenos Aires and gave a speech 
that propelled Tokyo to victory as the host of the 2020 
Summer Olympics. “Let me assure you the situation is 
under control,” he said. But is it? “This was a grave acci- 
dent in which many mistakes were made,” says Haruo 
Kurasawa, one of Japan’s foremost TV commentators 
on nuclear issues. “But no one has gone to jail, and no 
one wants to take responsibility. Everyone still wants to 
look the other way. Nothing has really changed.” 


Hot Zone 

THE ROAD TO THE FUKUSHIMA DAIICHI PLANT IS LINED 
with scenes of small-town Japan: a noodle eatery with 
chopsticks and condiments on the counter, farmhouses 
with shingled roofs, even a loader with a claw hanging 
in midair. Billboards boast of diners, bowling alleys and 
hot-spring resorts. But no one lives here. The area began 
to be abandoned on March 12, 2011, when the first of 
the reactors exploded and left entire towns preserved 
in radioactive amber. 

Yukie lived in Futaba, a tidy town where many resi- 
dents worked at the nearby nuclear plant. Other parts 
of rural Japan have been slowly depopulating as soci- 
ety has grayed and the young have flocked to the big 
cities. But Futaba survived because of atomic power. 
Fukushima Daiichi’s history is intertwined with 
Yukie’s family lore: her grandmother grew up on farm- 
land that was given up for the future site of the nuclear 
plant, and Yukie entered an arranged marriage with a 
nuclear worker. (Her husband still works at the plant, 
which is why she doesn’t want her full name used.) “We 
were a TEPCO family,” she says. After the evacuation 
order went out, Yukie and her family ran home—just 
under 2 miles (3.2 km) from Fukushima Daiichi—to 
grab a few essentials, like blankets and diapers for her 
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daughter. Then they piled into a car and drove north- 
west. Unbeknownst to them, the prevailing winds blew 
radiation along the very same path. 
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Since then, Yukie and herfamily have moved rotimes, 
from one set of cramped rooms to another. But the spec- 
ter of radiation—invisible, odorless, tasteless—follows 
them. Yukie, 33, and her twosmall children now live like 
shut-ins on the outskirts of Iwaki, the biggest city near 
Fukushima Daiichi, about 25 miles (40 km) away. Earlier 
this year, her daughter broke out in mysterious rashes; 
one visiting doctor speculated that radiation could have 
caused the outbreaks. (Other doctors, however, blamed 
different causes.) Yukie suffers from frequent nosebleeds, 
which she says she never had before the disaster. 

As yet there’s no clear evidence of any connection 
between the Fukushima meltdown and ill health in 
the area, even among nuclear workers. The government 
has pointed out that taking an X-ray or even a long-haul 
flight can expose our bodies to surprisingly high doses 
of radiation, yet somehow we go about our lives without 
worrying about the risk. But even if the science says 
otherwise, the radiation from an accident like Fuku- 
shima feels different—and dangerous. “There’s so 
much societal pressure to not even mention the word 
radiation,” says Sachihiko Fuse, an oncologist who helps 
runa private medical clinic in Fukushima city. “The na- 
tional and prefectural governments say, ‘Please, there’s 
no danger, live as normal.’ But people are concerned.” 

There’s no doubting the very real mental-health cri- 
sis caused by Fukushima—and no one knows exactly 
how stress can manifest itself in physical complaints, 
including nosebleeds. And sometimes the conse- 
quences are far worse. Many suicides aren’t reported by 
families who worry about being stigmatized, say local 
doctors, obscuring the real death toll. Shigekiyo Kanno, 
54, didn’t hide his feelings. A dairy farmer from Soma 
who lost his livelihood because people feared his milk 
was radioactive, Kanno used his barn walls for his sui- 
cide note. “I’ve lost the will to try,” he wrote, apologizing 
to his wife and sons before hanging himself from a raf- 
ter. “If only there was no nuclear plant.” Kanno’s death 
was not initially categorized as Fukushima-related. 


Nuclear Politics 

ATOMIC POWER IS ENTRENCHED IN THE JAPANESE GOV- 
ernment. In 2009 more than 70% of individual dona- 
tions to the now ruling Liberal Democratic Party came 
from current or former electric-company executives. 
The LDP supports restarting Japan’s nuclear power 
plants, which were idled by a previous government. 
Toshikazu Okuya, director of the energy supply and 
demand office at the Ministry of Economy, Trade and 
Industry, frames the need to restart the reactors as both 
environmental and economic ina land starved of domes- 
tic energy resources. Japan’s greenhouse-gas emissions 
increased by 7% from 2010 to 2012 as imported fossil 
fuels replaced carbon-free nuclear. The government has 





estimated the direct impact of the nuclear shutdown to 
be $35.4 billion a year—this at a time when Abe is trying 
to revive the national economy. “We cannot say there is 
no risk,” Okuya admits of nuclear power. But “we need 
to try to take back public confidence.” 

In Fukushima, that starts with mothers, an unlikely 
demographic that has become politically active and 
increasingly antinuclear. For months after the melt- 
down, Kayoko Hashimoto’s daughter wore a dosimeter 
to school, just as authorities urged. The radiation cloud 
had passed over the region, but locals were told the area 
was safe. So why was her daughter’s dosimeter recording 
high levels of radiation? Hashimoto bought a top-of-the- 
line dosimeter and began testing the route her daughter 
took to school. To hershock, she discovered tiny hot spots 
of radiation throughout the community: one by a bak- 
ery, another by a dog kennel, still another in the school 
parking lot. These levels were even higher than in some 
towns that had limited outdoor playtime because of fears 
over radiation exposure. The health effects of such small 
hot spots aren’t clear, but Hashimoto is worried. “People 
are scared of radioactivity,” she says, “but they don’t 





want to make a fuss or draw attention to themselves.” 

Hashimoto has also campaigned against the storage 
of decontamination waste on school grounds. Piles of 
black plastic bags—filled with radiation-tainted top- 
soil and vegetation—are scattered across Fukushima. 
But no one wants a formal dumping ground near them. 
Even designating temporary storage sites for the bags is 
difficult, which is why schools have been used. The bags 
have a life span of a few years, and already some have 
grass and debris poking through. “It’s wrong to call this 
decontamination,” says nuclear analyst Kurasawa. “It’s 
just moving around contaminated waste.” 

Some of the laborers in charge of that decontamina- 
tion are poorly paid and trained; recruiters have even 
been known to target the homeless. At Fukushima 
Daiichi itself, three-quarters of the white-suited work- 
ers are subcontracted laborers. In March a contract 
worker died in an accident after it took an hour to get 
him to a hospital. “Before I was proud because I thought 
I was helping to save Japan,” says Sunny, who uses a 
nickname because he still works at the plant and isn’t 
supposed to speak out. “But it’s long hours and bad pay. 
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The new foot soldiers don’t get any training, and the me- 
dia say we're constantly screwing up. I’ve lost my pride.” 

For Kyoji Konnai, a tatami-mat maker and former 
nuclear-plant worker, radiation isn’t a concern. In April 
the government formally lifted an evacuation order for 
Miyakoji, just over a mountain road from Fukushima 
Daiichi, after decontamination work was carried 
out. Konnai and about a third of other neighborhood 
residents have returned and cleared the mold, vermin 
and ruined furniture from their homes. “I still think 
the nuclear industry is important,” he says. “Without 
it, we'd have no jobs in the area.” But others cannot 
go home. On the outskirts of Iwaki, a grim collection 
of metal huts is the latest temporary housing offered 
to 250 Futaba families. Tatsuko Shiga, 77, has pots of 
flowers in front of her tiny living space. A shelf holds the 
family altar. But there’s only so much you can do with 
a prefab shack. Still, Shiga has no wish to return to her 
farmhouse, one of the few in her community to have 
escaped the tsunami’s wrath. “That place is finished,” 
she says. “It’s only fit for ghosts.” —WITH REPORTING BY 
CHIE KOBAYASHI AND MAKIKO SEGAWA/FUKUSHIMA @ 
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THE LITTLE 
NARCISSISTS 


WE'RE ALL BORN TO ADORE OURSELVES, BUT NOT ALL OF 
US GROW UP BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


I WAS ONCE A SOCIOPATH. I DIDN'T KNOW IT, 
and wouldn't have cared much even if I had. 
It’s hard to say exactly when I crossed the line 
from incivility into social savagery, but it was 
probably the day I tried to clobber a strange 
man on the head with a boat. 

In fairness, the boat was a toy (though it 
was a big one, made of heavy plastic). And 
in fairness too, I was only 4 years old. Still, I 
had aclear idea of the crime I wanted to com- 
mit, and I set about carrying it out with quiet 
deliberateness. The man was a stranger. He 
had come to our house to pick up a babysitter 
and wassitting in our den while she collected 
her things. I didn’t know if he was the sitter’s 
brother or husband oreven father. What I did 
recognize immediately was that he was bald. 

I had never seen a bald head up close be- 
fore, and I stared at his mesmerizingly shiny 
scalp, which surely made him uncomfort- 
able. I found myselfspeculating that if having 


hair protects the top of your head from cuts or 
bumps, not having hair must make you extra 
susceptible to pain and injury. 

The idea intrigued me, and the only way 
to test it was to run an experiment. I had an 
available subject and, looking around, I re- 
alized I also had the necessary equipment: 
the toy boat lying on the floor. I picked it up, 
raised it above my head and advanced on the 
unsuspecting man. He had been looking 
away but finally turned his attention toward 
me and realized what I was up to. “Uh, uh, 
uh,” he scolded. “No, no, no.” 

Ihesitated, he held out his hand, andI gave 
him the boat, then walked off to busy myself 
with other things. I felt absolutely no remorse 
over what I'd nearly done. 

There was nota single thing about my be- 
havior that day that ought to be acceptable in 
acivil society. But there was nota single thing 
wrong with it either. 
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Small children, by their very nature, 
are moral monsters. They’re greedy, de- 
manding, violent, selfish, impulsive and 
utterly remorseless. They fight constantly 
with playmates and siblings but scream in 
pain and indignation if they’re attacked in 
return. They expect to be adored but not 
disciplined, rewarded but never penalized, 
cared for and served by parents and family 
without caring or serving reciprocally. 

Allofthis is psychopathology of the first 
order—and narcissistic pathology in partic- 
ular. There is the entitlement of narcissism, 
the egocentrism of narcissism, the bottom- 
less appetite for attention and rewards of 
narcissism. And there’s the utter narcissistic 
numbness to how others suffer from your 
behavior. But it’s also a kind of narcissism 
that babies need for their very survival. Psy- 
chologists’ growing understanding of the 
roots and reasons for this behavior—and 
why some people never grow out of it—is 
providing insights into how best to manage 
the healthily narcissistic baby in your life, as 
well as the less healthily narcissistic adults. 

“It’s an evolutionary imperative for ba- 
bies to be selfish and narcissistic at birth in 
order to get their needs met,” says develop- 
mental psychologist Mark Barnett of Kan- 
sas State University. “Life is set up so that 
they get what they have to get to survive.” 

Early psychologists made the same 
point. In a 1914 essay appropriately titled 
“His Majesty the Baby,” Sigmund Freud 
wrote that the earliest stage of a baby’s life 
is defined by what he called “primary nar- 
cissism.” Freud, who could find sexuality 
in a bowl of chicken noodle soup, found it 
here too. “We call this condition ‘narcis- 
sism’ and this way of obtaining satisfac- 
tion ‘auto-eroticism,’” he wrote. 

Calling babies’ survival-based behavior 
true narcissism is, of course, nonsense. Ba- 
bies are moved not by greed and guile but 
by the primal need to live to the next day— 
a pretty good reason to behave selfishly. 

But that doesn’t mean the seeds of the 
behaviors that turn into genuine nar- 
cissism aren’t scattered throughout the 
baby’s temperament, just like the seeds 
of other personality disorders—the tan- 
trums that, if not brought to heel, become 
histrionic personality disorder later in life; 
the deep need for love and attention, and 
the rage at their absence, that in an adult 
is called borderline personality disorder. 


Teething and Empathy 

LACK OF EMPATHY IS EASILY THE MOST IM- 
portant of the baby traits that can later 
become one of the narcissist’s traits, and 
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ARE YOU A 
NARCISSIST? 


EXCERPTED FROM THE NARCISSISTIC 


PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


(developed by Robert Raskin and 
Howard Terry) 


Check the answer in each pair that 
comes closest to describing you. 


Don't leave any pairs blank. 
A 
A 8 
O [1] O 
| have a | am not good 
natural talent at influencing 
for influencing people 
people 
O [2] O 
When people | know | am 
compliment me, good because 
| sometimes get everybody 
embarrassed keeps telling 
me so 
O [3] O 
lam no better I think lama 
or worse than special person 
most people 
O [4] O 
| will be a I’m not too 
success concerned about 
being a success 
O [5] O 
The thought of If | ruled the 
ruling the world world, it would 
frightens the hell be a better 
out of me 


place ) 





in many ways it is the hardest for babies to 
overcome. Not only does the mind of the 
infant not fathom the feelings of others; 
it doesn’t even fully grasp that people or 
things continue to exist once they pass 
outside the baby’s sight or hearing. 

A 6-month-old who dropsa spoon from 
a high chair will not look for it down on 
the floor because of the assumption that if 
it has passed out of view, it has passed out 
of the world. For the same reason, infants 
don’t experience separation anxiety the 
same way toddlers do. Adults are perish- 
able, interchangeable, flashing out of exis- 
tence like subatomic particles the moment 
they leave the room. 

When children do start to grasp the 
concept of object or person permanence, 
usually at about 6 months, it often shows 
in the first green shoots of empathy— 
understanding that someone else is sad or 
suffering. Even then, however, the baby 
will behave egocentrically. “A small child 
will try to comfort his mother the same 
way he would want to be comforted,” Bar- 
nett says. “That may mean giving her his 
teddy bear or some other toy he likes.” 

Some scientists have observed empathic 
sparks in babies who are much younger. 
At 1 or 2 days old, Barnett says, babies react 
differently to the sound ofa baby crying in 
a nearby crib than to a recording of a cry, 
even if the two sounds are indistinguish- 
able to the adult ear. The brain may be hard- 
wired to tease apart the genuine and the 
counterfeit and to respond more sensitively 
to onethan the other. “There’s a sort of emo- 
tional mimicry going on,” Barnett says. 
“This isn’t true empathy, but it’s a start.” 


The Tot Wants What It Wants 
LACK OF IMPULSE CONTROL IS ANOTHER 
big part of both the baby’s and the narcis- 
sist’s temperament. The ability to want 
something and not take it—or at least to 
put off taking it—is something we strug- 
gle with our entire lives. Play must come 
second to work, indulgence must yield to 
restraint—lessons some of us never learn. 
“The heart wants what it wants,” said 
Woody Allen in a supremely narcissistic 
moment as he blithely explained his deci- 
sion to ditch his longtime partner Mia Far- 
row in favor of her 21-year-old daughter. 
“Well, that’s what I did” is how Ponzi 
king Bernie Madoff responded to a fellow 
inmate who offered the hard-to-argue- 
with opinion that stealing money from 
old ladies was a “f-cked-up thing to do.” 
The idea that desire equals license 
comes factory-loaded in all of us, as 
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Stanford University psychologist Walter 
Mischel showed beginning in the 1960s. 
His landmark study in impulse control be- 
came known as “the marshmallow test.” 
Working with a group of 4-year-olds, he 
offered each of the kids a deal: they could 
have one marshmallow right away or, if 
they waited 15 minutes, they could have 
two. He then left the room—with a single 
marshmallow in easy reach of each child. 

A remarkable two-thirds of the 4-year- 
olds held out for the full 15 minutes, but it 
wasn’t easy. They distracted themselves by 
singing, talking aloud, looking away from 
the marshmallow or even covering their 
eyes. When Mischel returned, they got the 
promised reward. 

Maybe the kids who succeeded at the 
test were innately strong-willed, or maybe 
they got lucky, but if it was indeed luck 
that was involved, the experience taught 
them an indelible lesson. When Mischel 
and his colleagues followed up with the 
same children 14 years later, he found that 
the ones who had done well on the marsh- 
mallow test scored higher on behavioral 
tests that measured social effectiveness 
and the ability to cope with frustration. 
They also scored, on average, 210 points 
higher on their SATs than the kids who'd 
jumped at the single marshmallow so 
many years earlier. 


“Oh My” 
A FINAL AND INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT OF 
narcissism is lack of remorse. It’s hard to 
be a glutton for goodies or a manipulator 
of people if you feel lousy afterward. Far 
better to remain numb to the wrongness 
of your behavior if you plan to keep it up. 

A wonderfully revealing study con- 
ducted in 2009 by University of Iowa 
developmental psychologist Grazyna Ko- 
chanska explored just how early toddlers 
begin to display remorse and what they 
do to manage that feeling. Kochanska and 
her colleagues assembled a sample group 
of 57 children, all roughly 2 years old, and 
gave each one a toy. The children were 
told that the toy was very special, that it 
belonged to the experimenter and that 
she had had it since she was a baby. That 
was not true. The toy was special in just 
one way: it was rigged to break into pieces 
the second the child touched it. When it 
did, the experimenter responded with a 
carefully calibrated expression of distress, 
saying only, “Oh my.” 

For the next 60 seconds, the researcher 
would watch. Some of the children seemed 
untroubled. Others would be visibly upset, 
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O [6] O 
| try not to | will usually 
show off show off if | get 
the chance 
O [7] O 
Sometimes | Everybody 
tell good stories likes to hear 
my stories 
O [8] O 
| expect a | like to do 
great deal things for other 
from other people 
people 
O [9] O 
| will never be | take my 
satisfied until satisfactions as 
| get all that | they come 
deserve 
O [10] © 
| wish someday | don’t like 
somebody people to pry 
would write my into my life for 
( biography any reason 
eH 
SCORING KEY 


Score one point for each time you 
checked A in Nos. 1, 4, 8, 9 or 10. 
Score one point for each time you 
checked B in Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 or 7. 


WHAT IT MEANS 


The average score is 4. The higher 
your score above that, the more 
narcissistic you might be. 





covering their eyes, turning away, hug- 
ging themselves for comfort. It was in 
some ways a nasty bit of research, though 
the long minute of suffering did end, and 
it was followed by an equally staged ab- 
solution. The experimenter collected the 
pieces of the toy and left the room promis- 
ing to get it fixed. She would then return 
with a duplicate toy, this one in perfect 
working order. As with the follow-up find- 
ings for the marshmallow test, the kids 
who showed the most discomfort during 
the exercise exhibited fewer behavioral 
and academic problems later in life than 
the ones who shrugged off the busted toy. 


They Grow Out of It... Mostly 

THE NARCISSISM THAT BABIES EXHIBIT IS 
a simpler, coarser kind than what shows 
up in adults, and in the majority of kids, 
it’s a phase that passes. By kindergarten, 
children are already learning that the 
world willindulge them only so much and 
that there are limits to their behavior— 
though it’s a lesson that must be learned 
straight up through the teen years. 

What causes infantile narcissism to 
refine and sharpen itself into the danger- 
ous adult form is not certain. There is, 
certainly, a heritable component. A 2000 
study of identical twins showed that when 
one member of the pair was narcissistic, 
there was a 77% chance the other would 
be too—something that was not true of 
fraternal twins, whose genes are no more 
similar than those of other siblings. 

Other theories include what’s called 
the mask model of narcissism, the idea 
that the self-absorption and egotism of 
the narcissist are a pose to mask their op- 
posite: a deep well of self-loathing and low 
self-esteem. An opposing theory is that the 
grandiosity of the narcissist is just what it 
seems: a consuming self-regard, perhaps 
fostered by overindulgent parents. 

In some cases, therapy helps—if the 
narcissist is willing to sit still for it, which 
many aren't, since it’s in the nature of the 
condition for them to think they know 
more than the shrink. Like other personal- 
ity disorders, narcissism may also simply 
mellow a bit with age. 

Sometimes, however, it is a cradle-to- 
grave affliction, with family members, co- 
workers, lovers and others paying a price. 
We are all the unsuspecting bald man in 
the narcissist’s world. Too often, the blow 
falls before we're quick enough to stop it. 


Adapted from The Narcissist Next Door 
by Jeffrey Kluger (Riverhead, 2014) 
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FASHION AND MUSIC'S BIGGEST NIGHT. 


15 PERFORMANCES. SPECTACULAR RUNWAY SHOWS. 
—————— HOSTED BY RYAN SEACREST 





JENNIFER LOPEZ - USHER - PITBULL - MIRANDA LAMBERT - DURAN DURAN 
KISS - THE BAND PERRY - RITA ORA - NICO & VINZ - AFROJACK - AND MORE 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 9TH 
BARCLAYS CENTER - BROOKLYN, NY 


TICKETS AVAILABLE NOW AT TICKETMASTER.COM 





FashionRocksLive.com 


LINEUP SUBJECT TO CHANGE 








“WHEN | FINALLY CAME OUT IN MY LATE 60S, | WAS DETERMINED TO FULLY BE OUT.’ PAGESO 





THE WEEK 
TRUE BLOOD IS 
LAID TO REST 


The Culture 


Magic! front man 177 
Chart Heat Nasri is also a rap 
producer who has 
As music fans know, there's no perfect approach worked with Derulo 
s o 
when it comes to declaring a Song of the Sum- 
mer: Is it chart performance? Seeming ubiquity? 
Or just how summery a song feels? For our round- 


up, we tallied the combined number, in mil- 











DJ SNAKE & LIL JON. 


To “turn down" is to stop 
the party—and this song 
has no reason to quit 
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lions, of Spotify streams and YouTube posal 
video plays of tunes vying for this year’s title— Lil Jon has 
"| worked with 
and mapped how they're all connected. Snecp Does 
many times 


“WIGGLE” 


Nasri helped 

helm a song 154 

on Azalea's e 

debutalbum = 

as well MAGIC! 

A Canadian reggae 
band? The concept Grande says 
is dubious, but the she's a fan of 
hook is undeniable ® this ode to 


butt shaking 







121 
_. SAM SMITH 


' Smith can sing, 
but “Stay” may be 
-too sad for a true 

“summer anthem “FANCY” 


32 1 “PROBLEM” 


oO 
The two have MS ae 
said they want 
to collaborate 


“SHE LOOKS SO 
PERFECT” 


The artists 
share the ® 
same record 
label, Capitol 114 


° SNOOP 

Between these DOGG & 
two songs, JASON 

Azalea is ruling DERULO 


the summer 


ec 6. SIA 
all 
gees It’s the catchiest 
Australia song about a drink- 
ing problem since 
“Rehab” 
179 
CALVIN IGGY AZALEA & 
HARRIS CHARLI XCX 
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Primp That Pooch 
20,000 hounds hit 
Helsinki, all vying to 
be named top dog 


By Richard Conway Photos by Landon Nordeman 


I’M LOOKING AT A PUNK-ROCK POODLE. OR AT 
least that’s what I think I’m looking at. His name 
is Jasper; he’s short and covered in curly gray- 
white hair. He has what looks like amohawk on 
top of his head, and it’s so well constructed that 
I’m tempted to ask his groomer, Wendy Wout- 
ers, if Jasper is a fan of the Sex Pistols. 

Turns out Jasper’s not punk at all. Noris hea 
poodle. He’s an energetic 11-month-old Bedling- 
ton terrier—and he’s just been dubbed junior- 
level champion of his breed. Jasper, Wouters 
and are standing in a lively (and smelly) dog 
exercise area outside Helsinki’s gargantuan Mes- 
sukeskus exhibition center, which is playing 
host to the 2014 World Dog Show, sponsored by 
the Fédération Cynologique Internationale—the 
association of international kennel clubs. Here, a 
dizzying 21,247 pooches are set to compete over 
three days for the title of Best in Show at one of 
the planet’s largest canine competitions. 

Wouters came all the way to Finland from 
her native Australia to help groom Jasper for 
the show. Usually, she says, he’s fuzzier. When 
another Bedlington struts past looking almost 
identical, she points out their differences. “This 
one is a bit woollier,” she says, pointing at the 
newcomer’s head. “I’m a good hairdresser,” she 
adds, laughing. “That’s why I won today!” 


Inside the arena, despondent-looking 
Shar-Peis are having their wrinkles cleaned, 
elegant Afghans are being blow-dried, and heel- 
bothering Chihuahuas are getting their nails 
clipped. If the dogs are all categorized by breed, 
their human counterparts have their own as- 
signed roles: owners foot the bills and take home 
the prizes, breeders maintain the strict blood- 
lines, groomers style the dogs in exaggerated ex- 
plosions of fur, and handlers—often dressed in 
brashly colored suits—put them through paces 
in front of judges. Many here, I quickly learn, 
have variously participated in all five roles. 

Ringside at a Yorkshire-terrier competition, 
Olga Zubkova, 29, from Riga, Latvia, places ared 
bow onto little Viktorius Dei York’s head. The 
10-year-old male Yorkie looks like something 
Jim Henson might have dreamed up—all wisps 
of honey-colored locks framing a tiny button 
nose. Zubkova—owner, groomer and handler— 
tells me that Viktorius spends most days with 
curlers and conditioner in his hair. When tour- 
ney time approaches, Zubkova rolls out the curl- 
ers and combs him before ironing his hair with 
a heated straightener. She estimates that this 
elaborate ritual costs her thousands of dollars 
every year. But it’s worth it, she says. Viktorius, I 
later find out, picks up second prize. 


> 


A standard poodle 
named Afterglow 
Maverick Sabre—who 
answers to Ricky— 
stands at attention on 
the groomer’s table 
before placing second 
on Aug. 10 in the 
Companion and Toy Dog 
group at the 2014 World 
Dog Show in Helsinki 


TO SEE 
PHOTOS 
time.c 
helsinki 
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The Culture | Competitions 








After the BOB—Best of Breed—winners are 


named, dogs compete against others in their class, 
ranging from terriers to pointing dogs to sheepdogs 
and cattle dogs. Winners of these categories battle it 
out to be top dog, or Best in Show. Winners generally 
conform closely to what are known as breed stan- 
dards, demanding benchmarks that specify opti- 
mum appearance and temperament. (The standards 
are also one of the dog world’s most controversial 
aspects, decried by PETA and linked to hereditary 
health issues, according to 2009 U.K. research.) This 
year’s winner is an adorable black affenpinscher—a 
curly-haired toy breed named for its monkey-like 
face—named Tricky Ricky From Yarrow Hi-Tech. 
Tricky Ricky may have bested thousands of other 


immaculate purebreds, but all his Indonesian own- 
ers, Jongkie Budiman and Mieke Cooijmans, get is a 
hand-blown glass dog figurine and vase by Finnish 
artisan Tarmo Maaronen. Despite the $100 entry 
fee, there is no cash prize here or at most dog shows 
(though owners of high-profile winners might see an 
increase in breeding requests, which can allow them 
to charge higher stud fees). So what’s the attraction? 
Satu Timlin, 36, a breeder from Finland whose 
majestic bullmastiff Bridget won a BOB title, says 
most come here to socialize and give their dogs 
exposure. “It’s more to see friends, to get connect- 
ed,” she says. We pause, and I glance at her with 
disbelief. “But of course,” she adds, smiling, “we 
compete to win.” is) 
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Official United States 
Government Gold 
Released Today At Cost 


y ‘he United States Gold & Silver 
Reserve Main Vault Facility today 
what could be the 


release of U.S. government-issued gold 


announces final 
coins previously held in the West Point 
Depository/U.S. Mint. For the first time 
in recent history, U.S. citizens can buy 


these 2014 government-issued $5 gold 


coins at an incredible at-cost price of 


only $140.00 each—an amazing price 
because these ULS. government-issued 
gold coins are completely free of dealer 
markup. That's correct—our cost. Gold, 
which is currently around $1,300 per 
ounce, is predicted by experts to have 
the explosive upside potential of reaching 
up to $5,000 per ounce in the future. 
Please be advised: Our ULS. government 
gold inventory will be priced at $140.00 
per coin while supplies last or for up to 
30 days. Call 1-855-425-3297 now! 


CALL NOW: 1-855-425-3297 


BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A FIRST-COME, 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER! 


GOLD & SILVER RESERVE 


— a SS 


GOLD EAGLE 


AT-COST COIN RELEASE 


020 


AMERICANS OWN GOLD FOR ONLY $140! 


$5 AMERICAN EAGLE GOLD COIN 
APPROVED: PUBLIC LAW _ 99-185 





Orders that are not immediately received 
or reserved with the order center could 
be subject to cancellation and your 
checks returned uncashed. We hope 
that everyone will have a chance to 
purchase this special U.S. government- 
issued gold at cost. Order immediately 
before our vault sells out completely! 
Call toll-free 1-855-425-3297 today. 
If you had $50,000 in the bank and you 


Special Arrangements Can 
Be Made for Gold 
Orders Over $50,000 


transferred it into gold at today’s prices, 
your money could potentially grow to 
nearly four times its current value— 
over $190,000. On the other hand, 
if you leave that same $50,000 in the 
bank for 10 years, chances are, it’s only 
going to be worth the same $50,000. 
When you conyert money to gold, you 
have transferred its value from a paper 
currency into a precious metal that can 
rise in both market and numismatic value. 
This is how the genius of owning gold 
can protect your money in today’s very 
volatile market. Thousands of individuals 
have lost their entire fortunes overnight. 
Don't let it happen to you. The gold 
market is currently very explosive, and in 
our opinion smart individuals are moving 
up to 30% of their assets into gold. Call 
a Senior Gold Specialist today to lock 
in your at-cost government gold order! 


Offer valid for 
up to 30 days 


Or while supplies last 


MASTERCARD ¢ VISA * AMEX * DISCOVER * CHECK * BANK WIRE * ACH 


Prices may be more or less based on current market conditions. The markets for coins are unregulated. Prices can rise or fall and carry some risks. The company is not affiliated with the U.S. 
Government and the U.S, Mint, Past performance of the coin or the market cannot predict future performance. Special at-cost offer is strictly limited to only one lifetime purchase of 10 at-cost coins 
(regardless of price paid) per household, plus shipping and insurance ($15-$35). Price not valid for precious metals dealers, All calls recorded for quality assurance, Offer void where prohibited 


2014 United States Gold & Silver Reserve 
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Open Relationship. For George Takei, 
there’s no such thing as oversharing 


By Lily Rothman 


GEORGE TAKEI HAS COME DOWN TO EARTH 
with a wholly unexpected landing. Once 
famed as Star Trek’s stoic Hikaru Sulu, 
the actor now reaps more attention for 
his tweets about awkward cat poses and 
other absurd observations that go viral. 
And he likes it that way. “It’s just as 

cool as having an asteroid named after 
me,” he joked last year while accepting 
the Shorty Award for Distinguished 
Achievement in Internet Culture, brag- 
ging that he beat Grumpy Cat. 

That asteroid really exists—and Takei’s 
feelings about online fame aren’t exagger- 
ated. That’s because the 77-year-old, who 
spent his childhood in a World War II 
internment camp and much of his career 
on the U.S.S. Enterprise, has grand plans 
for his 7.4 million Facebook likers and 
1.3 million Twitter followers, just as he 
does for the new documentary film about 
his life, To Be Takei (Aug. 22). His online 
sharing is allin the name of causes that 
matter more to him than LOLs, including 
awareness of injustice, diversity in media 
and gay rights. So while he didn’t see 
To Be Takei until it screened at Sundance, 
nothing onscreen shocked him. 

“I’m very conscious of the life I’ve 
lived,” he says. “If anything, I saw [in the 
film] my life in a larger context, in toto.” 

It’s quite a context. His is a Russian 
novel ofa life, the first chapter of which 
might be titled Gaman, a Japanese word 
heard often in To Be Takei. He translates it 
as “to endure with dignity or fortitude.” 
Gaman got his family through time 
spent in internment camps for Japanese 
Americans after Pearl Harbor, to which 
Takei, born in Los Angeles, was sent at 
age 5. He was nearly 9 when the Takeis 
were released, only to endure life on L.A’’s 
Skid Row. When he became an actor, his 
fortitude still proved valuable, as he was 
relegated to stereotypical Asian roles. 

Being cast on Star Trek, with its com- 
mitment to diversity, was a boon. After 
the show ended in 1969, Takei was out- 
spoken about his progressive views; he 
ran for Los Angeles city council in the 


Photo-illustration by Eda Akultun for TIME 


early ’70s and nearly won. Even so, he 
kept a lid on his personal life. “I’d been an 
advocate and a political activist from the 
time I was a teenager,” he says, “but silent 
on the very issue that was closest to me— 
the fact that I’m gay.” 

In 2005, spurred by then governor Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger's veto of California’s 
gay-marriage bill, Takei acknowledged 
publicly that his manager Brad Altman 
was also his partner of nearly two de- 
cades. (George and Brad, both Takeis now, 
married in 2008.) The decision, which he 
believed would end his career, was a turn- 
ing point. “When I finally came out in 
my late 60s,” he says, “I was determined to 
fully be out, to be fully liberated and to be 
fully honest with myself and the public.” 


Oversharing Is Caring 

NOBODY SHARES EVERYTHING, BUT OVER 
the past nine years, in his latest life 
chapter, Takei has come close. He’s done 
reality TV, getting fired from The Celebrity 
Apprentice for failing at window dressing. 
He shows up regularly on Howard Stern’s 
satellite radio show—the source of the 
goofily prudish “Oh myyy!” that has 
become his catchphrase—even though 
Stern peppers him with questions about 
his pornography-viewing habits. On 
Facebook and Twitter, his newer fans are 
drawn in by a mix of Chewbacca-poop 
memes and sincere messages about 
marriage equality. (Though he still acts 
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A Universe of Takei 


Clockwise from top right: 


MODERN LIVING The actor is the subject of 
anew documentary, To Be Takei 


MR. SULU The role of the helmsman on the 
original 1966-69 Star Trek proved iconic 


REVEALING RADIO In 2006, Howard Stern 
named Takei the “official announcer” of his 
raunchy satellite radio show 


WARRIOR In 1968, Takei was cast in The 
Green Berets; now he fights for gay rights 


as the editor for his feeds, he now has a 
staff to keep the social-media machine 
running.) And then there’s To Be Takei, 

for which he gave director Jennifer Kroot 
carte blanche. “He’s the most accepted 
outsider,” Kroot says of Takei’s appeal. 
“Everybody feels like some sort of out- 
sider in some way. He can metaphorically 
hold our hands as we go through that.” 

Although Takei came to it late in life, 
stars have, of course, long made the per- 
sonal public. Fans’ interest in off-camera 
lives has only grown, and sharing has 
become key to maintaining celebrity, says 
Joshua Gamson, author of Claims to Fame: 
Celebrity in Contemporary America. What 
Takei does that’s novel, he adds, is mix 
honesty with activism. Intimacy with 
fans helps his brand—these days, he often 
plays himself on shows like Community, 
since George Takei is now as iconic a char- 
acter as Mr. Sulu—and the more open he 
is, the better his larger strategy works. 

So what looks like silly TMI is really 
acalculated quest for understanding. 

He does Howard Stern to give the shock 
jock’s audience a positive view of a gay 
man. He got on social media originally 
to promote the musical Allegiance, about 
World War Il internment. (The show, in- 
spired by and starring Takei—and with 
a song called “Gaman”—had a successful 
San Diego run and has Broadway plans.) 
He let Kroot film his life to show a same- 
sex relationship in all its quotidian glory, 
from speeches and protests to haircuts 
and holding hands. Stars are just like us, it 
says, and so are married gay men of color. 

Yet Takei’s ease in the public sphere 
and his ability to laugh at his persona 
aren’t always shared by his partner. He 
says he “pays the price” at home when 
he dishes too much to Stern, and Brad’s 
discomfort in front of the camera is obvi- 
ous in To Be Takei. Still, the newer Takei 
believes it’s worth it if it helps change 
stereotypical views of gay life. “Every op- 
portunity George has to talk about our 
private lives in a public forum,” Brad says, 
“I think is ultimately positive.” 

There's no sign that those opportuni- 
ties will end. “We will live long,” George 
Takei paraphrases, when asked about the 
possibility of retirement, “and prosper.” 
It wasn’t Mr. Sulu’s line, but that doesn’t 
mean Takei can’t pull it off. 4g 
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The Ends of the World. How the post- 
apocalypse became mainstream TV 


By James Poniewozik 


BACK IN 1983, WHEN YOU KILLED 
millions of people on prime-time TV, 

that was enough to get people’s atten- 
tion. ABC’s The Day After, about a nuclear 
war and its nightmarish repercussions, 
spurred a national debate. It was an event, 
shocking enough that President Ronald 
Reagan later said the movie changed his 
thinking on arms control. 

Today the world ends several times a 
week. You can see humanity decimated 
by virus (TNT’s The Last Ship), a civil 
war among angels (Syfy’s Dominion), 
infertility (Lifetime’s The Lottery) and un- 
explained sudden disappearance (HBO’s 
The Leftovers). And that’s just this sum- 
mer. Stick around and you can witness 
civilization destroyed by plague (Syfy’s 
coming adaptation of 12 Monkeys), aliens 
(TNT's Falling Skies) and a mysterious col- 
lapse of technology (Amazon’s The After). 

You can trace these boom times for 
the end times back to AMC’s The Walk- 
ing Dead, the zombie splatterama that 
disproved the rule that pop-culture 
apocalypses had to end. Spending a two- 
hour movie in a depopulated hellscape 
was one thing. But who would come back 
week after week to see characters they 
cared about suffer in unending bleak- 
ness, escapable only by the release of 
death—or worse, cancellation? 

Instead, fans, like zombies, returned 
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hungrier and more numerous the more 
the show slopped out gore: over 28 mil- 
lion watched each week, counting reruns 
and streaming. It’s relentlessly dismal, 
slaughtering not only zombies but also 
good people, mothers, children. Rick 
Grimes (Andrew Lincoln) and his band 
of survivors wander a blasted South, 
fearing not only “walkers” but also other 
humans who have become monsters 
themselves amid the privation. 

In most of today’s postapocalypse 
series, disaster no longer comes from 
geopolitical conflict or ideological terror- 
ism. (The CW’s The roo, set after a nuclear 
war, is almost a quaint throwback.) It just 
happens. We die from mystery phenome- 
na or pestilences that don’t even have the 
decency to hate us. The zombies of The 
Walking Dead are created by a virus, the 
vampires of FX’s blood feast The Strain by 
a parasite that uses humans as hosts. 

So where cold war disaster scenarios 
warned that humankind had become reck- 
lessly mighty, these new postapocalypses 
suggest that we are insignificant, riders 
on the earth who can be shrugged off like 
a dog scratching away a flea. It’s a flavor 
of doomsday that echoes headlines about 
Ebola outbreaks, natural disasters, toxic 
tap water, smallpox vials misplaced in fed- 
eral storage and CDC employees exposed 
to anthrax. This is the way the world ends 


now: not with a bang but an “oops!” Turn- 
ing these amorphous existential threats 
into dramaat least imposes order and, 
thus, the feeling of control. 

The ironic effect of all this doom, 
though, is that it can manage to make 
the end of the world boring. A decade 
ago, Michael Bay’s The Last Ship, in which 
a U.S. naval destroyer discovers that its 
crew is among the few survivors of a 
global pandemic, would have been one 
of the most daring things on TV. Today, 
with its Baysian explosions and devious 
Russian villains, it’s as mundane as a cop 
procedural—CSI: Armageddon. 

Which may be why the best of this 
year’s worst-case scenarios is the one 
with the lowest body count. Indeed, on 
The Leftovers, it’s not clear that anyone 
died at all; one Oct. 14, 2% of the world’s 
population simply up and vanished. It 
seems like the rapture, except that it took 
the good and evil, people of all faiths and 
none, the elderly and babies, and Gary 
Busey. Three years later, civilization has 
gone on, basically: there is still govern- 
ment and electricity and Toyota Priuses. 
But things are unraveling. The pickings 
are easy for nihilists, con artists and 
cults—chief among them, the Guilty 
Remnant, whose chain-smoking, mute, 
clad-in-white members are determined 
to provoke those who would try to move 
on with their lives. 

The Leftovers doesn’t suggest that we'll 
ever find out where the Departed went or 
why. Instead, it focuses on loss and those 
who live with it: awoman who lost her 
family, a priest who lost his flock, a law- 
man who lost his faith in order. It’s eerie 
and gorgeous, with moments of grace, 
believing—in the words of a verse from 
Ecclesiastes it quotes—that “for whoever 
is joined with all the living, there is hope.” 
The postapocalypse is a bummer. But if 
we hangin there, The Leftovers suggests, 
there’s always the post-postapocalypse. 
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Reviews 


Living Color 
Murakami’s 
search for the 
hidden hero 


By Lev Grossman 


I’M AN OUTLIER ON HARUKI 
Murakami, I know. He’s widely 
beloved, but the persistent 
flatness of his prose and the 
passivity and blankness of his 
protagonists have always irked 
me, all the more so because 
said passivity and blankness in 
no way deter other characters 
from wanting to sleep with 
them. But what intrigued me 
about his latest novel, Colorless 
Tsukuru Tazaki and His Years of 
Pilgrimage, is that it’s explicitly 
about that blankness. He cops 
to the emptiness of his hero 
right up front: “Everything 
about him was middling, pal- 
lid, lacking in color.” 

Tsukuru is a 36-year-old 
engineer who designs train 
stations. He lives in Tokyo and 
is unmarried and virtually 
friendless. He’s content in his 
work but dogged by a sense 
that he has no personality. “I 
basically have nothing to offer 
to others,” he thinks. “I don’t 
even have anything to offer 
myself.” In high school, he 
had four close friends, each of 
whose last names contained a 
word for a color. His didn’t. One 
day, with no explanation, they 
told him they’d never speak to 
him again. That abandonment 
has haunted Tsukuru ever 
since. His girlfriend Sara— 
whose attraction to him is, 
once again, hard to explain— 
says he will never be a whole 
person until he finds out what 
happened. So he unearths his 
old pals—and their secrets. 

By delving into the past, 
Tsukuru delves into his own 


blankness to see how deep 

it goes, what it means and 
what it might be concealing. 
He starts to wonder ifhe was 
blank only to himself, if his 
friends saw qualities in him 
that he couldn’t. Maybe what 
he saw as absences, they saw as 
positives: he wasn’t blank; he 
was calm, polite and relaxing 
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cut him off 


Writing onto a blank slate 


Murakami specializes in 
f passive, aimless, nihilistic 


protagonists 





to be around. And psycho- 
analytically speaking, there’s 
no such thing as blankness— 
it’s asign that something has 
been buried that the conscious 
mind thinks it can’t face. “You 
can hide memories,” Sara says, 
“but you can’t erase the history 
that produced them.” 

Tsukuru does find out why 
his friends turned on him, but 
I won't spoil it. The question 
is whether in the process he 
becomes a whole person. Mura- 
kami tells us he does—but I’m 
not convinced. Tsukuru exca- 
vates a mountain of drama and 
backstory out of his blankness, 
but he still stares at it just as 
blankly. I know other readers 
can see color in the white space, 
but to me Murakamii’s prose re- 
mains just as flat and Tsukuru’s 
affect remains just as empty. 
Maybe I’m just color-blind. 





MUSIC 


Everything to 
Everyone 


On her surprisingly co- 
hesive debut, last year’s 
Yours Truly, former Nickel- 
odeon star Ariana Grande 
showed off her outsize 
pipes on throwback R&B 
songs, inviting widespread 
comparisons to Mariah 
Carey. Her sophomore set, 
My Everything, includes 
that sound—alongside 
about a dozen others, 

plus guest spots from no 
fewer than seven other 
artists. Grande deftly flits 
from pounding house to 
spare alt-soul to doo-wop- 
pop, but no glue holds it 
together. Fortunately, the 
songs are top-shelf. On the 
skronky, horn-driven lead 
single, “Problem,” she’s all 
bluster, then turns coquett- 
ish on “Love Me Harder,” 
assisted by Canadian R&B 
stylist the Weeknd. The 
aerobic standout “One 
Last Time” is a transcen- 
dent dance number, while 
“Break Your Heart Right 
Back,” about a boyfriend’s 
gay affair, ingeniously 
samples Diana Ross's “I’m 
Coming Out.” (The dated 
“Hands On Me” is the sole 
misfire.) There’s none of 
the intimacy that made 
her debut so unusual— 
and who cares? As the 
industry's once dominant 
pop queens are relegated 
to Vegas revues, a girl with 
a great voice who isn't 

too skittish to shape-shift 
might be just the ticket. 
—SAM LANSKY 






aac 


Nota 
problem 
Grande’s 

likably 

scatter 
shot My 
7 Everything 
2 hits stores 
2 Aug. 25 
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Living in a Fantasy World. In an era of 
techno marvels, we still crave magic 


By Lev Grossman 


WHEN I WAS A KID, IN THE 1980S, FANTASY HAD, LET US SAY, 
some unpleasant associations. It was fringy and subcultural and 
uncool. Not that this stopped me, ora lot of other people. C.S. 
Lewis, J.R.R. Tolkien, Ursula K. Le Guin, Anne McCaffrey, Piers 
Anthony, T.H. White, Fritz Leiber, Terry Brooks: I read them 
to pieces, and I chased them witha stiff shot of Dungeons & 
Dragons. But I did these things privately. In my suburban Massa- 
chusetts junior high, to be a fantasy fan was not to be a good, con- 
tented hobbit, working his sunny garden and smoking fragrant 
pipe-weed. It was to be Gollum, slimy and gross and hidden away. 
But that has changed. Whereas the great franchises of the late 
20th century tended to be science fiction—Star Wars, Star Trek, 
The Matrix—somewhere around 2000 the great eye of Sauron 
swiveled, and we began to pay attention to other things, like 
magic. I first realized this was happening in the late 1990s, when 
Harry Potter started levitating up best-seller lists, but he was only 
the most visible example. Philip Pullman’s His Dark Materials tril- 
ogy had come out in 1995 and was already a big deal. George R.R. 
Martin published A Game of Thrones in 1996. When I was a kid, a 
blockbuster movie based on a fantasy novel was deeply implausi- 
ble, but The Lord of the Rings arrived in 2001 and won four Oscars. 
Eragon, World of Warcraft, Twilight, Outlander, Percy Jackson, True 
Blood and the Game of Thrones TV show all came tumbling after. 
Fantasy wasn’t just growing; it was evolving. People were 
doing weird, dark, complex, profane things with it. In 2001, 
Neil Gaiman published American Gods, an epic about seedy Old 
World deities trying to scratch out a living in secular strip-mall 
America. In Jonathan Strange and Mr. Norrell, Susanna Clarke 
told of a rivalry between two wizards of the Napoleonic era, in 
gorgeous Austenesque prose. That’s what did it for me person- 
ally: I got my hands on a copy of Jonathan Strange in May 2004, 
and by June! was writing a fantasy novel of my own. 
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MY FANTASY 
FAVORITES 


THE LION, THE 
WITCH AND THE 
WARDROBE 
by C.S. Lewis 


THE ONCE AND 
FUTURE KING 
by T.H. White 


THE LORD OF 
THE RINGS 
by J.R.R. Tolkien 


JONATHAN 
STRANGE AND 
MR. NORRELL 

by Susanna Clarke 


A GAME OF 
THRONES 
by George R.R. 
Martin 


For Lev 
Grossman's full 
list, go to 
time.com/magic 





It’s interesting to compare the present 
moment with another when fantasy was 
a big deal—the rgsos, the decade when 
two classics of modern fantasy were 
published: Lewis’ The Chronicles of Narnia 
and Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings. By that 
time in their lives, both authors had lived 
through massive social transformations. 
Both combat veterans of World War I, 
they had witnessed the birth of mecha- 
nized warfare. They watched as horses 
were replaced by cars and gaslight by 
electric light. They were mourners of a 
lost world, and to express that mourning, 
they created fantasy worlds, beautiful 
and green and magical. 

We've lived through changes too. My 
generation is the last that will remember 
a world before the Internet. Which is 
why it makes sense that so much of the 
2oth century was preoccupied with sci- 
ence fiction, a genre that grapples with 
the meaning of technological progress— 
but now there’s a countervailing move- 
ment: we're also turning to fantasy. 

We like to celebrate our new world as a 
networked utopia, but it’s possible that on 
some level, we feel as disconnected from it 
as Lewis and Tolkien did from theirs. 

Your phone is an avatar of the new real- 
ity, yet it’s not far from the kind of magic 
item you'd find in Dungeons & Dragons. 
It shows us distant things, lets us hear 
distant voices, gives us directions and di- 
vines the weather. Phones go everywhere 
with us, seemingly as intimate friends, 
but they have a cold, alienating quality 
too. They tempt us to ignore family and 
friends in favor of acontinuous IV drip of 
atomized data. Maybe they’re not giving 
us the kind of connections we need. 

God knows, characters in fantasy 
worlds aren’t always happy—witness the 
ambient levels of misery in Westeros— 
but they’re not distracted or disconnect- 
ed. The worlds they live in aren’t alien; 
they feel like an integral part of them. 
We, meanwhile, are busy staring at our 
phones as global warming gradually ren- 
ders the world we’re ignoring uninhabit- 
able. Fantasy holds out the possibility 
that there’s another way to live. a 


Grossman, Time’s book critic and technology 
writer, published The Magician’s Land, the 
last novel ina trilogy, on Aug. 5 
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Who Wilt 
Wear It Next? 


Do you know someone who has what it takes 
to wear the red jacket? SI Kids is taking 
nominations for SportsKid of the Year, 
someone who excels not only on the field, but 


in the community and classroom as well. 
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The Culture 


Pop Chart 


rae 
FXX will 
marathon all 


551 episodes of 
The Simpsons 
to promote the 
October debut 
of its web portal 
Simpsons 
World. 


Among the 
words recently 
added to Oxford 
Dictionaries 
are binge-watch, 
humblebrag and 
throwing shade. 


Starbucks 
starts offering 
its Pumpkin 
Spice Latte on 
Aug. 25, a full 
week earlier 
than expected. 


Martin 
Lawrence told 
Conan O'Brien 
that there will 
be anew Bad 
Boys movie— 
more than 10 
years after the 
last installment 
hit theaters. 


N Wanta 
one-on-one hoops 
lesson from Kobe 
Bryant? Just pay a 
visit to Shanghai's 
House of Mamba 
(right), a state-of- 
the-art court that’s 
been programmed 
to teach players 
how to execute 
Bryant-approved 
plays, via LED 
displays and 
motion-tracking 
tools programmed 
into the floor. Nike 
built the court as 
part ofits “Rise” 
campaign, which 
aims to train the 
next generation of 
Chinese ballers. 





THE DIGITS 


Estimated grams of fat in the jumbo 
Mega Oreo, which was baked from 
scratch by the hosts of the YouTube 
cooking series Epic Meal Time; naturally, 
the Mega Oreo’s créme filling was filled 
with Oreo pieces 











in the Giver’s society, what experience would you 
miss most? Love, right? Love is wonderful. But as 
the song says, “Love hurts.” It’s a mixed bag. Have 
you heard about John Turturro wanting to revive 
his Jesus character from The Big Lebowski? 
Yeah, I'd like to talk to John more in detail. 
I’m wondering if the Dude has a role in his 
movie. I can remember the day he showed 
up on set to do his part, the day he licked 
the ball. Absolutely crazy with his 
performance. What's the simplest way to 
explain this quote I found on your web- 
site, “After ecstasy, the laundry”? Oh, 
that’s good. I thought it was going to be 
a drug reference. To me, enlightenment 
is just the beginning. Once you get in 
on the joke, let’s get down to—I was go- 
ing to say work, but invented a word. 
Some people pronounce it plorking. 
Some pronounce it worklay. Those are 
a combination of play and work. And 
so, after ecstasy, plorking, man! 


Jeff Bridges 
Over the past five decades, he’s played a 
washed-up troubadour (in Crazy Heart), 
a dashing alien (in Starman) and the 
ultimate slacker (in The Big Lebowski). 
Now Bridges plays the title charac- 
ter in the big-screen adaptation of 
Lois Lowry’s The Giver. Here, the 
64-year-old actor talks to TIME. 
—ISAAC GUZMAN 


The Giver collects all the memories 
and feelings—good and bad—that 
his tightly controlled society has 
left behind. Wouldn’t we be happier 
ina world like that? Interesting 
question, isn’t it? I think we're 
kind of still up for grabs on that. 
Suffering is such a part of life. And 
is there a value to our struggle? I 
believe there is. So if you were living 
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THEN ... She will be 
the first black woman 
to do so in the Emmys’ 
66-year history. (Isabel 
Sanford won in the 
comedy category in 
1981 for playing Weezy 
on The Jeffersons.) Wash- 
ington, as the Presi- 
dent’s Ms. Fix-It, Olivia 
Pope, on ABC’s Scandal, 
would have made 
this history in 2013 if 
it weren’t for Home- 
land’s Claire Danes’ 
nabbing her second 
category win. 


Saturday Night 
Live is the 
Emmys 


with 
BE Stomslelisliarclelelat 
and 40 wins 







Laverne Cox was 
the first OPENLY 
TRANSGENDER 
ACTRESS ever to 

be nominated 


THEN ... It will be the 
first Internet series to 
win top honors in this 
genre. The Netflix hit, 

which already won 
three awards at the 

Creative Arts Emmys 

(focusing on behind- 

the-scenes technical 

accomplishments), 
would also end Modern 
Family’s epic win- 
ning streak. The ABC 
comedy has won this 
award every year since 
it first became eligible 
in 2010. 
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IF THIS, THEN THAT 


How the 
Emmys Could 
Make History 


Television is evolving, so its 
biggest night must as well. The 
ceremony, hosted this year by 
Seth Meyers, could usher in 
several game-changing firsts. 
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This year’s show 
airs on Aug. 25 
at 8 p.m. E.T. 


on NBC 





















THEN ... The definition 
of series will have fun- 
damentally changed. In 
the past, it has signified 
a show that keeps (or 
plans to keep) the same 
cast and story line over 
multiple seasons. But the 
HBO show, starring Mat- 
thew McConaughey and 
Woody Harrelson as de- 
tectives hunting a killer 
in Louisiana, is on track 
to reboot everything 
before its next go-round, 
which some critics say 
makes it a miniseries. 


FX and Showtime 
were reportedly IN A 
BIDDING WAR for 
the series before it 
went to HBO 


Ed Asner and Cloris 
Leachman are the 
Emmys 


with seven and eight 








wins, respectively 


THEN ... He will be the 
first actor on the AMC 
show to win an award 
for acting. Although 
Mad Men was named 
Outstanding Drama 
Series four years ina 
row (2008 to 2011) and 
earned trophies for 
hairstyling and writing, 
its players haven’t been 
so lucky: Hamm (as 
Don Draper) is 0 for 6 
in Emmy wins, and his 
critically acclaimed co- 
stars have lost several 
times as well. 





Not one but 
two all-denim 
suits made 
their way into 
Ralph Lauren's 
spring 2015 
collection for 
men. Because 
nothing says 
high fashion like 
worn-looking 
jeans. 


There is a 


modern-day 
plastic water 
bottle in the 
background of 
one of Downton 
Abbey's latest 
promotional 
photos. 


Kimye baby 
North West 
appeared in an 
ad for Chanel— 
mere weeks 
after her first 
birthday, 





Justin Bieber 
was roundly 
criticized for 
apparently not 
using ice 
during his ALS 
Ice Bucket 
Challenge video. 


FOR TIME’S COMPLETE 
TV, FILM AND MUSIC 


COVERAGE, VISIT 


time.com/ 
entertainment 


By Eric Dodds, Nolan Feeney and Laura Stampler 








THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Joel Stein 








Humanities, All Too Humanities! 
Incoming college freshmen should study great 
books rather than come up with great apps 


I MAJORED IN ENGLISH FOR 
one reason: it was easy. All 
Thad to do was read books 
and, crucially, only books 
written in the one language 
I knew. A few months ago, I went to 
lunch with a fellow Stanford graduate, 
who has a hugely successful Internet 
company. He asked me what I did in 
college, since I wasn’t busy learning to 
code. Istammered for a bit about bonding 
with dormmates, figuring out I could 

fit my entire body inside a clothes dryer 
and trying to hook up with this girl who 
was more ofa friend but also sometimes 
seemed like more than a friend but it 
turned out, you know, was a friend after 
all. Sensing his disgust, I added that I 
worked at the school paper, which satis- 
fied him because it sounded industrious. 





Since | graduated in 1993, it has 
become uncool to major in the humani- 
ties. In 2010, 7% of U.S. graduates majored 
in one of the liberal arts, compared with 
14% in 1966, which, percentage-wise, 
is some number I don’t understand, 
since I majored in English. A third fewer 
Harvard freshmen are interested in the 
humanities than the freshmen 10 years 
ago, and while nearly half the faculty at 
Stanford teach humanities, fewer than 
20% of applicants are interested in taking 
their classes. Instead, students are choos- 
ing computer science or other STEM 
disciplines—science, technology, engi- 
neering and math. Oddly, the liberal arts, 
which place more stress on the clever use 
of words, have not come up with a snazzy 
acronym of their own, like WHAPPEAR 
(women’s and gender studies, history, art, 
psychology, philosophy, East Asian stud- 
ies, African studies and religious studies). 
The liberal arts are a lot touchier than the 
sciences about needing to feel included. 

I don’t regret my English major or 
my master’s in English, which proved 
invaluable when I bragged about it in this 
sentence. And I think colleges should 
have more humanities majors. But I’m not 
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trying to lure kids into liberal-arts majors 
by telling them that history and literature 
instill empathy or teach communication 
skills necessary for leading a business. Be- 
cause I didn’t choose not to major in phys- 
ics. Physics chose not to have me major in 
it, by making absolutely no sense at all. 

The problem isn’t that kids avoid 
the liberal arts; it’s that superselective 
colleges are not picking the kinds of kids 
who will be liberal-arts majors. Instead, 
they’re overselecting high school science 
geeks simply because they’re smarter and 
willadvance technology, cure diseases 
and make millions that they can then do- 
nate to the university. 

We live ina time when smart people 
want to discuss only politics, technology 
and economics—a time when we believe 
that all progress is technological. But lots 
of history’s greatest leaps came from the 
humanities: the Renaissance, the En- 
lightenment, Romanticism, civil rights, 
getting girls to go wild. In 16th century 
Florence, people met in groups to argue 
about opera. In 1913, Parisians rioted over 
asymphony for being too rhythmic. And 
in the early 2000s, women met for book 
groups in which they didn’t actually read 
the books but drank a lot of wine and 
complained about their husbands, which 


is also technically the humanities. 

The sciences, by comparison, have not 
provided any Presidents or Popes. But they 
have given usa lot of people who tell us to 
eat something and then, a few years later, 
to totally not eat that thing. Nietzsche 
warned against swapping in science for 
religion and blindly praying to it instead: 
“Science is a hiding place for every kind 
of cowardice, disbelief, remorse, despectio 
sui, bad conscience—it is the very anxiety 
that springs from having no ideal, the 
suffering from the lack of a great love.” 
Admittedly, Nietzsche would probably 
have hada better attitude if scientists had 
figured out how to cure his syphilis. 


l used to feel bad that I didn’t use my 
education to try to cure cancer. Then I 
realized that, at best, I would have been an 
assistant to someone curing cancer, and I 
would have mostly slowed up the cancer 
curing with unappreciated cancer jokes. 
This column, believe it or not, is the best 
use of my brain. Even more strangely, the 
most famous people from my class—from 
the beginning of the early-1990s Internet 
boom—are me and Italy’s hugely popular 
Marilyn Monroe impersonator, actress— 
singer—Playboy model Justine Mattera, 
who majored in English and Italian litera- 
ture. The world wants not just utilitarian 
goods but a panoply of ways for expressing 
our experience. Which is the very thing 
we majored in. Without our education, 
the talents of us useless liberal-arts types 
would be wasted, our Italian Marilyn 
Monroe impressions lacking historical 
context, our humor columns sans pomp- 
ous Nietzsche references. 

This great moment for technology is 
only a moment. Just as the transporta- 
tion revolution ended 50 years ago, when 
planes stopped going any faster, the in- 
formation revolution will sputter as well. 
But the revolutionary ideas that will once 
again change everything will come from 
our humanities departments. Though I 
have no idea who will give them money in 
the meantime. I leave that up to Justine. = 
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10 Questions 


Congressman Paul Ryan on fixing 
immigration, learning from Ferguson 
and evading John Boehner’s smoke 


Your book is called The Way 
Forward: Renewing the Ameri- 
can Idea. What exactly is the 
American idea? 

The condition of your birth 
doesn’t determine the out- 
come of your life. The job of 
government is to secure our 
rights so that we can make the 
most of our lives. My concern 
is that we're starting to lose a 
little bit of that. 


It reads like you’re running for 
President. Are you? 

I don’t know what I’m going 
to do in 2016. It’s a decision my 
family will make in 2015. 


The economy is adding jobs, 
health care costs are declin- 
ing, and the deficit is shrink- 
ing. What’s so bad about the 
way the country’s going? 

It’s the worst economic recov- 
ery since World War II. We 
should have slingshotted out 
of this recession. We have a 
small temporary aberration 
in our deficits only to be seen 
with much higher deficits in 
the near future, according to 
all fiscal authorities, and we’re 
not preparing for that. 


You’ve been spending some 
time in black neighborhoods. 
What is the typical reaction 
there to a white Republican 
Congressman? 

They’re happy to see me. They 
haven't seen a Republican in 
many years. I want to hear 
what they’re going through, 
but Ialso want to hear how 
they’re successfully beating 
back poverty. The federal 





government shouldn’t be the 
front lines of that battle. It 
should mind the supply lines. 


With the situation in Ferguson, 
Mo., Rand Paul suggested 
that we need to demilitarize 
the police. Do you agree? 

I don’t exactly know what 
he means. Do our 
police tactics need 
to be reviewed? 
That’s something 
we should look 

at when the 

dust settles. 

But to rush 
tojudgment 

with some 
broad-brush 
assessment 

onall law- 
enforcement 
tactics is a little 
premature. 


Your book says the 
U.S. should offer a 
probationary right to 
work to current ille- 
galimmigrants. Isn’t 
that an amnesty? 
It’s far from it. This 
gives people the 
ability to get right 
with the law, pay 

a fine, pay back 
taxes, learn Eng- 
lish, learn civics, 
assimilate, be gain- 
fully employed. And 
during the five-year 
period I proposed, 
the government has 
to do its job. It has to 
secure the border. It 
has to have a track- 
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Ryan says he's proud 
to own several items 
of cheese-shaped 
headgear 


ing system in place so we know 
ifa person overstays their visa. 


So, Big Government 

watches them? 

You think that’s Big Govern- 
ment? Most countries do 

this. You want to know who's 
coming and going. But at the 
same time, let’s recognize that 
we're a nation of immigrants. 
They’re critical for our eco- 
nomic well-being. 


Pope Francis calls capital- 
ism an “economy of ex- 
clusion” and advocates 

for aredistribution of 

wealth. Is he wrong? 

What I think he’s try- 
ing to get atis to make 
sure that you have real 
bottom-up capitalism, 
so that you don’t have 
an economic system 
where the deck is rigged 
for the powerful and the 

connected and that you 

have open markets with no 
barriers to entry. 


Who do you see succeeding 
John Boehner? 

You'd have to put Jeb Hensar- 
ling high on the list. I prefer 

the policy-chairmanship 
route. [Speaker of the 

House] is a good job for an 

empty nester. 


Do you ever ask 
Boehner not to 
smoke? 
No. But I try to sit as 
far away from him 
as I canin meetings that 
I know are going to be 
stressful. I just hate getting 
that smell in my clothes. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, GO 
TO time.com/10questions 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
BUSINESS SECURITY SHORT. 


Stock Market Watch 
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ENHANCED MOBILE SECURITY FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS INTERESTS. 
LEARN MORE AT WWW.SAMSUNG.COM/US/KNOX 


© 2014 Samsung Telecommunications America, LLC. Samsung, Galaxy S, Galaxy Note, Galaxy Tab and Knox are all trademarks of Samsung 
Electronics Co., Ltd. Appearance of devices may vary. Device screen images simulated. Knox is a mark for a Samsung device tested 
for security and is specifically configured with enterprise use in mind. For information about Samsung’s Knox program and the security 
solutions tested with a Knox device, please refer to www.samsung.com/us/knox. 
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It’s hosted battle royales that have raged for years. 


The Volkswagen Passat is built to withstand the endless rounds of 
unsportsmanlike conduct it will face over the years. Because a 
Passat isn’t just a family car, it’s a Volkswagen. So you can be 
confident that your Passat won’t just know how this battle started, 


but will be there when it finally ends. Volkswagen has more vehicles 





on the road with over 100,000 miles than any other brand.” 


That’s the Power of German Engineering. 
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Das Auto. 


